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Holling C. Holling: Author and JMustrater 


IRVIN L. RAMSEY’ 


It has been said that an author or an 
artist who turns his talents toward litera- 
ture for children doesn’t have to know 
much. Holling C. Holling as an author- 
illustrator has certainly produced some 
writings and illustrations that refute such 
a statement. He has pro- 
vided children with books 
that are filled with beauty 
—beauty that is natural 
and real, beauty that is 
rich in understandings of 
the past and the present, 
beauty that points young- 
sters toward the future, 
and that holds enjoyment 
and pleasure for the young 
reader. In other words, 
Holling C. Holling has the 
ability to portray the deep- 
down beauty of a river, a lake, a freighter, 
or a lonely tree on the Great Plains in such 
a way that he leads his reader to enjoy, ap- 
preciate, and understand them beyond 
mere factual understanding. 

Mr. Holling’s books are not hastily 


prepared or stereotyped. Only through 
much research, thought, and observation 
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could he have written his books. In the 
Foreword to The Book of Indians Mt. 
Holling makes it clear to his readers that 
he is concerned with authenticity and that 
children need authentic materials to read. 


He states: 


As a boy, I wanted to 
know all about Indians. 
How did they really live? 
Did they always have 
horses? Did they always 
wear war-bonnets? How 
did they make those ar- 
rowpoints that Grand- 
father found in the 
fields? There were thou- 
sands of questions in my 
mind, and very few an- 
swers in the books I had. 


In later years I began 
to look for the answers 
in many places. I am still 
asking questions. In all 
parts of the country 
scientists are digging in the earth, writing 
about what they have found, and the things 
they find and the books they write are be- 
ing stored in museums and libraries. Mrs. 
Holling and I have visited these museums 
and libraries and have talked with the 
scientists themselves. Besides that we have 
lived with Indians. In the northern forests 


‘Instructor in Elementary Education, The Ohio 
State University. 
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we paddled their birchbark canoes, and 
slept in their wickiups. We rode our horses 
beside theirs across the great plains and 
camped in their teepees in the mountains. 
In the desert they made us feel at home in 
their pueblos. We have fished with them 
in the surf of the Pacific Ocean. This book 
is the result of some of that hunting, 
riding, camping and research. 
In his acknowledgment in Minn of the 
Mississippi, Mr. Holling further indicates 


the intent with which he writes: 

This is a book about a river, and a 
turtle in it. I thought that I knew the river 
well; but long residence in southern Cali- 
fornia tends to drain the memory of sus- 
tained wetness such as is found in rivers. 
As for turtles—hadn’t I caught bushels of 
them in Grandfather's woodlot pond? Yet 
that was long ago. How long I didn’t real- 
ize until, on a visit to Michigan, this book 
was begun. Much had been forgotten, and 
much I really had never known. Once again 
I must begin a brooding activity—‘re- 
search.” Once more I must go to school to 
rivers—and to turtles. . . 


The 1951 edition of The Junior Book 
of Authors provides further information 
concerning the interests and experiences 
which Mr. Holling utilizes in his writings. 
It states: 


. . . Holling Clancy Holling graduated 
from ... the Art Institute of Chicago... 

Mr. Holling’s occupations and activi- 
ties, past and present, include work on a 
Michigan farm and carpentry. He has also 
served as grocery clerk, factory worker, and 
for two seasons as a sailor on Great Lakes 
ore boats. Three years were spent in the 
taxidermy department of the Field Muse- 
um and several years as idea man, artist, 
and copy writer in a national advertising 
firm. 

Much of the material ih Mr. Holling’s 
Paddle-to-the-Sea, Tree in the Trail, and 
Seabird is known to him at first hand, for 
his amusements and hobbies include the 
use of primitive arti-facts, implements, 
weapons, and “lost art” processes, the study 
of wild animal behavior, music (with em- 
phasis on primitive and ancient instru- 
ments and scores) , canoeing, archery, hunt- 


ing, fishing, field trips by foot, horse and 
canoe. He has traveled a great deal in the 
wilderness. In addition, he does much his- 
torical research. 

Such experiences as these are the back- 


grounds from which he has significantly 
created in words and pictures The Book of 
Indians, The Book of Cowboys, Paddle-to- 
the-Sea, Tree in the Trail, Seabird, and 
Minn of the Mississippi. These books are 
all close to life—American life that boys 
and girls can and want to comprehend. 
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It is difficult to classify Mr. Holling’s 
books. This seems due to the fact that he 
has combined the techniques of fiction 
with many areas of information into single 
books that portray a total pattern of life. 
Perhaps this is the most distinguishing 
characteristic of Mr. Holling’s writings. 
This combination indicates that this author 
has not based his works solely on child in- 
terests but has also concerned himself with 
writing for children in terms of how they 
learn and develop. 

Mr. Holling is an author who trusts 
children with big ideas. He has recognized 
child curiosities and child interests. He has 
attempted to satisfy these curiosities and 
interests in a meaningful way. Sometimes 
he achieves this effect through description 
of natural phenomena; sometimes through 
historical description; sometimes through 
industrial explanations. For example, he 
tells in Seabird about glaciers and the be- 
ginning of an iceberg in this way: 
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The flying Gull crosses frozen rivers of 
glaciers—gigantic icicles laid along the 
valleys. Moving inch by inch to the sea, 
they ended in ice walls towering up from 
the water... 

... An ice-chunk big as a hill split off 
from the walls and dropped into the sea. 
It sank and heaved upward again, a white 
mountain gushing foam. Thunders of its 
falling rolled for miles. Mad waves lashed 
the cliffs, rushed to sea tossing ice cakes, 
and lost themselves in the gray veil of a 
summer snowstorm. Yet even this birth of 
a floating iceberg. . . 





From Seabird (Houghton) 


In Tree in the Trail he gives the his- 
torical picture of the caravan at the end of 
the journey: 

The huge wagons, high as haystacks, 
rocked past corrals of sheep, goats and 
burros. Ducks and pigs scrambled out of 
irrigation ditches and fled noisily. It was a 
great day for the men, eight hundred miles 
from Independence. It was a great day for 
the happy people of Santa Fe. Guns 
boomed, church bells rang. Spanish wel- 
comes were shouted from doorways and 
flat rooftops. The train rumbled through 
crooked streets walled by whitewashed 
adobe houses. Starbright and Bugle stepped 
proudly, leading the caravan. And the 
yoke’s bells jingled merrily to the open 
plaza, at the very center of town. 





In Paddle-to-the-Sea Mr. Holling de- 


scribes a sawmill: 

The mill, a mass of red buildings on 
stilts above the river bank, opened its wide 
mouth in the main building. From the 
mouth ran the log chute, a giant tongue, 
licking into the water. A heavy chain of 
spikes moved up the center of the chute, 
turned over a wheel and repushed the logs 
onto the spikes which carried them up the 
chute into the open mouth. A buzzing 
noise which sometimes became a shriek 
came from inside the mill. The great saws 
were at work. 

If one were inclined to present chil- 
dren with isolated geographical, scientific, 
historical, and social facts, he would find 
it difficult to defend his position against 
children who have traveled with Minn, 
Paddle, Seabird, Peter and Barbara Ann, 
and Buffalo-Calf. Children who are fam- 
iliar with these books and have lived with 
the characters in them would see no value 
in rigorous drills and memory exercises de- 
voted to learning such dull unrelated state- 
ments as: the source of the river is the 
place where the river begins; the mouth of 
a river is the place where the river empties 
into a larger body of water; upstream is 
toward the source of the river; an iceberg 
is a floating piece of ice that has broken 
off from a glacier; Jamestown was settled 
in 1607; the Santa Fe trail started at St. 
Louis, Missouri and ended at Santa Fe, 
New Mexico; a turtle is a reptile that is 
cold-blooded and has a toothless beak and 
a bony shell which protects the body, the 
head, and the limbs. With Holling, his 
young readers have come to know that in- 
formation achieves life qualities not be- 
cause they are facts which make a differ- 
ence in daily life. 


This author has consistently concerned 
himself with the concept of change and its 
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influence upon our way of life; he has pre- 
sented backgrounds for the development 
of social and moral values. Yet, it would 
be unfair criticism to say that he has been 
dogmatic in his presentations; he has dealt 
with problems in settings that are real and 
genuinely reflective of locales. Unfortu- 
nately, many children need the good coun- 
sel offered to Peter and Barbara Ann by 
Idaho Ike in The Book of Cowboys: 


“People in the East think sometimes 
that all a cowboy does is ride around on 
buckin’ broncs, shootin’ all over the place 
with sixguns and rifles!” said Idaho Ike... 
“But nowadays there’s no need for guns out 
here most of the time. Of course, when 
you're in rattlesnake country, a revolver 
comes in handy and sometimes a coyote or 
wolf that’s been killin’ stock needs at- 
tendin’ to. But today a cowpuncher could 
ride most all the time and never need any 
kind of a gun... 





In The Book of Indians, Mr. Holling 
points out that children who lived long be- 
fore Peter and Barbara Ann experienced 
similar problems, too: 


. . » Dust-Cloud kept watch over the 
stranger who had fever and tossed about in 
the feather robes they gave him and 
mumbled words. Corn-Flower had never 
heard such strange words. They rippled on 
and on like water over stones, not like the 
soft guttural words of her people. 

“He is a human being,” smiled Dust 
Cloud, “and he is like us. . .” 

The captives were sorrowful at first 
and grumbled. But this new village was 
really much better than their own. Besides, 
there were other captives, from their tribe, 


in neighboring houses, and when they had 
forgotten the noise of that awful battle, 
they settled down to enjoy themselves as 
best they could... 

Raven liked the boy and the girl his 
father had brought. . . 

Though the boy sulked and the girl 
cried at first, they soon became fast friends 
with Raven. It was not at all like two slaves 
and a master. 


Such problems are not exclusive to un- 
derstandings about Cowboys and Indians; 
the boy of the bayou also has his prob- 
lems: 


“Ah hate tuttles—” muttered the boy, 
softly. Then he shrieked “TUTTLES! .. . 
AH HATE TUTTLES! AH HATE! AH 
HATE! AH HATE! ...” 

Minn sank quickly, but now came a 
torrent of blows... 

Then it was over. The pole jerked up- 
ward, the bayou settled to shadowy calm, 
but the voice snarled on—‘“Ah hate ever- 
thing! . . . Call me pore white trash. Call 
me white trash! Whut if Pappy hain’t got 
no money? He got cricks in th’ back. Cain’t 
do nothin’ but sleep—an’ whup me. . 
But they ain't got no right. They ain’t got 
th’ say of me’. Jes’ wait. Jes’ wait till Ah 
git a MILLION DOLLARS! ... 

“Hey you, ole crow up thar—think you 
is safe, huh? Jes’ wait. With a million dol- 
lahs—know whut Ah’d do? Buy me ‘at 
shiny gun Ah seen—an’ blow you, Crow, 
to feathahs so fine they'd sift down like 
soot! Buy a cannon an’ blow up th’ bayous, 
an’ all th’ folks! ... But no—that ain’t so 
smart ... Buy mea yacht. An’ all th’ things 
Ah seen, up to New Orleans. Then they'd 
butter up! They'd say ‘please’ to me! . . 
An’ ah’d go political. They'd vote fer me, 
ifn Ah was growed. Ah’d run th’ State— 
maybe git to be Prezzy-dunt! “With sud- 
den energy he pushed the johnboat from 
the tree. “WHY, AH COULD BOSS TH’ 
WORLD .. . Ifn Ah had me a measly 
li’l ole million dollahs! .. .” 


Mr. Holling has been imaginative as 
he has selected and developed plots that 
have simplicity, child-likeness, and a 
strong sense of reality. Would it be dif- 
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ficult to find a boy with a turtle; or a boy 
with a carving; or a boy with a favorite 
tree; or a boy with a bow and arrow; or a 
boy with a cowboy suit? 

Though there is a similarity in the 
plots of his books, Mr. Holling has not 
been repetitious or monotonous. He has 
developed plots in such a way that his 
characters meet life situations related to 
and consistent with the locales in which 
they find themselves. His plots have ad- 
venture, sincerity, authenticity, and ap- 
peal. In all his stories his characters grow 
and live through struggle for security, they 
endure hardships, they sense pleasure, and 
they interpret life. Mr. Holling has main- 
tained a balance among these basic needs 
and has woven them into true pictures that 
provide children with literature commen- 
surate with their interests, needs, and cap- 
abilities. 

Mr. Holling’s books are beautifully il- 
lustrated, especially Seabird, Paddle-to-the- 
Sea, Tree in the Trail, and Minn of the 
Mississippi. Mrs. Holling is also an artist 
and has contributed much to the illustra- 
tions. In his acknowledgment in Tree in 
the Trail, Mr. Holling gives recognition to 


Mrs. Holling’s contributions: 

I wish to thank my wife, Lucille Web- 
ster Holling, for her help in completing 
the illustrations in this book; her many 
hours of research on the trail of obscure 
data have contributed greatly to authorita- 
tive detail, and she designed the color map. 


In their illustrations, the Hollings 
have effectively used deep dark colors that 
illustrate so well the moods of their stories. 
The formats of all their books are large 
and their illustrations are large full-page 
illustrations that in Paddle-to-the-Sea, Sea- 
bird, and Tree in the Trail illustrate one 
single page of writing; in Minn of the 
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Mississippi there is a full-page illustration 
for every two or three pages of writing. 

In the illustrations one finds the same 
fullness and completeness, as well as exact- 
ness, that is so manifest in the writings. 
They are not just pictures that specifically 
illustrate a point; they have depth and 
meaning that go beyond mere usefulness 
or immediacy. When one looks at Hol- 
ling’s pictures, he sees more than just a 
turtle in a river or a whaling boat at sea; 
he sees life that is complex, both depend- 
ent and independent, and he sees life that 
is ongoing. These illustrations have more 
than color, more than design, and more 
than specific interpretations. Mr. Holling 
knows that his illustrations must be true to 
the content and he also knows that an il- 
lustration should be good art. 

Mr. Holling has employed the tech- 
nique of further providing the reader with 
scientific and historical technicalities 
through the use of black-and-white di- 
agrams and illustrations in the wide mar- 
gins. This technique may be questionable; 
for some readers the books may appear to 
be cluttered with so much detail that they 
seem to be text-bookish. It does seem 
plausible though that here is a provision 
for the more advanced reader who is inter- 
ested in greater detail than that given in 
the story. Too, it is a provision for adults, 
and there are adults who could profit from 
and enjoy these books. 

Mr. Holling realizes that children no 
longer need to be crammed with namby- 
pamby stories. He realizes that they are 
capable of developing deep understandings 
of the realities of their natural-social 
world. He has provided them with litera- 
ture rich in those things which lead to ap- 
preciation and interpretation of life. 








Gaur ‘Metheds” of Teaching Reading 


E. W. DotcH’ 


There are four distinct “methods” of 
teaching reading, which have developed in 
the past thirty years. Most good teachers 
use all of these methods at different times, 
combining them in their efforts to do 
whatever is best for the children. But few 
teachers have considered the various bene- 
fits to be secured from the different meth- 
ods and their various drawbacks. To bring 
out these benefits and drawbacks, we shall 
discuss the four “methods” separately, 
finally considering how they may at times 
be combined. 


The all-oral method 

The older ones among us can well re- 
member the time when “reading” meant 
oral reading to practically everyone. One 
reason for this may have been the influ- 
ence of Mr. McGuffy, who made reading 
almost synonymous with elocution. His 
very early books discussed the rising and 
falling of the voice, the methods of “ex- 
pression,” and the like. Perhaps it was his 
influence which caused programs of enter- 
tainment to carry the item “Reading” 
when what was meant was a recitation of a 
poem, an oration, or an essay. 

Perhaps another influence that caused 
the all-oral method was the fact that when 
one spoke of “reading something” it was 
supposed that he would be reading litera- 
ture of some kind. There were very few 
magazines, and most of those purported to 
be literary. One magazine, popular at that 
time, even tried to make itself stand out by 
calling itself The World’s Work, thus 
claiming to be factual rather than literary. 
This literature, then, which engaged the 
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attention, was to be read for all the liter- 
ary qualities, and these naturally came out 
best in oral reading. 

Finally, one wonders whether nearly 
everyone did not, in those days, read quite 
slowly, largely through lack of practice. If 
anyone reads slowly, he naturally thinks 
the sounds of the words, whether he pro- 
nounces them aloud or not. So perhaps 
nearly everyone was reading orally in the 
sense of reading sounds, rather than doing 
the visual reading, without thinking 
sounds, which many of us do today. This is 
only a conjecture, of course, since we have 
no figures on speed of reading in those 
times. 

The all-silent method 

Many of us can also remember the 
time when “silent reading” was “dis- 
covered.” There came all at once a very 
avalanche of articles and books on “Silent 
Reading.” In fact, one publisher got out a 
series of basic readers for schools called 
“The Silent Readers.” Much attention was 
paid to “silent reading methods” and all 
methods involving oral reading were ques- 
tioned. It now seems very strange to us 
teachers and “experts” that they did not all 
realize that through practice one could pro- 
gress from reading by thinking sounds to 
reading without sounds, thus achieving 
silent reading. A vast number of persons 
did it. Perhaps the emphasis on silent read- 
ing came largely through the use of read- 
ing tests, and the discovery that a test done 
silently might be done much faster than a 
test done orally. (Without much study of 
‘University of Illinois 
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how it might be done faster.) At any rate, 
the assumption was made at that time that 
though children might learn to read orally, 
all adults read silently. Further investiga- 
tion has now revealed that very many 
adults, though they make no sound, are 
still thinking sounds and thus doing oral 
reading in every real sense. 

But what about silent reading as a 
method of learning? One of the early 
pioneers was Emma Watkins at the experi- 
mental school of Iowa State University. 
She professed to teach reading without 
sounds whatever. Her children seemed to 
demonstrate the method. She even wrote a 
book on the method. Of course Miss Wat- 
kins says nothing about the mental ages of 
the children she was trying to teach. Were 
they five or six or seven mentally? Nor 
does she say anything about what the chil- 
dren did in their heads or voice mecha- 
nisms as she taught. They made no out- 
ward sound, and so she said she had proved 
that the silent reading method worked. 
Few followed her example, however, per- 
haps more through fear of a new method 
than conviction that she was wrong. 

In Chicago, however, we had an “all- 
silent” advocate who seemed to get much 
farther. Mr. McDade was principal of a 
school and tried out the idea that, since 
adults read silently, first grade children 
should. He developed what he called “non- 
oral” materials. The children sat most of 
the time in silence and matched words and 
pictures and so on. When they “read,” they 
spoke only the answers. Mr. McDade used 
standard tests and “proved” that every one 
of Ais first graders learned to read, while 
in other schools there was the usual num- 
ber of failures. Unfortunately, it was later 
found that the words used in the particular 





test he used, matched the words in the 
materials his children had been taught. But 
meantime, Mr. McDade was made assist- 
ant superintendent of schools and extended 
his “all-silent” system to many Chicago 
schools. This period lasted until the retire- 
ment of the advocate of the system, and 
since then, most of the teachers and schools 
changed to other systems of teaching read- 
ing. 

Of course it is assumed that every 
child, every day, will have much material 
that he can read silently with pleasure. One 
learns fluency only on easy material, that 
is, easy for the particular individual. No 
book provided for a group can fit every 
child in the group. So we have the inde- 
pendent reading period, or the rapid read- 
ing period, whatever you wish to call it, 
in which “every child, every day, reads 
something on his interest at his level.” We 
want to teach fluent silent reading, and 
only that method will give the fluency re- 
quired if the child is to think reading is 
fun and is therefore to be eager to attack 
harder material. 


The silent-oral method 

The great talk about and emphasis on 
silent reading did not swing the schools to 
the all-silent method, but it did make very 
prevalent the silent-oral method. This 
method follows the same line of reasoning 
as Mr. McDade. It says that since adults 
read “silently,” the children are learning to 
read silently, and so the daily classroom 
method should be “training in silent read- 
ing.” It is reasoned, with verbal logic at 
least, that the way to teach silent reading is 
to have the children read silently. So we 
have the common lesson plan which tells 
the children to “read silently.” 








Of course the keen book publishers 
realized that every lesson in their book 
contained new words. They knew that the 
teachers would immediately ask, “How 
can the children read words they do not 
know?” So various plans for pre-teaching 
of words are now used. One method pre- 
sents the words on the board as meaning- 
ful words but separately, one at a time. An- 
other method creates a class discussion into 
which the new words are introduced, and 
they are then put on the board. Another 
plan presents the new words in the work- 
book, with pictures, exercises, and so on, 
and class discussion of this workbook is 
supposed to teach the words before the 
reading. Whatever the plan, the reasoning 
is that “Now that the children know all 
the words, they can read silently just like 
adults.” 

These plans are very logical and seem 
to prove their point conclusively. So one 
naturally asks, “Why the oral, in silent- 
oral?” To this there is no clear answer. It 
is true that if the children cam read the 
whole thing silently, there is no use for the 
oral reading. It is at best a waste of time, 
and at most a boring repetition. But the 
oral is always there. Why? What purpose 
does it serve? 

One parallel which is striking is that 
the “silent-oral” method is exactly the 
method of the reading demonstrator. This 
demonstrator is called in to show teachers 
how well the children can read a new read- 
er which the school is asked to buy. The 
demonstrator has the teachers sitting 
around the room. She knows that the 
teachers cannot “see” the silent reading. 
They can only hear the oral reading. So 
the children have to read orally) But what 
is the best way to read anything orally with 
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smoothness and clearness? Why, to study 
it over silently first. So the demonstrator 
tells all the children to work over the se- 
lection or the paragraph silently first and 
she gives them all the help she can short of 
oral reading. Then, when they have 
puzzled out all the hard words and are pre- 
pared, they reread orally. Naturally, they 
cannot really “read” the selection because 
they have read it once or more already. So 
the method becomes one of “silent plus 
oral rereading.” This is, of course, what the 
so-called silent-oral method always is. 

Unfortunately, there is one fact that 
the logic of the silent-oral method does not 
take account of. That is the children’s for- 
getting. It is true that every silent-oral 
method provides for the teaching before- 
hand of the new words. But what does it 
do for the many, many “old words” which 
the children have forgotten? We know 
that for the bright children, these words 
are few. We know that for the average or 
slower than average child, these words are 
very many. If one teaches the new words 
and then says “read silently,’ what do 
those children do? Of course we know 
what they do. They guess at words, they 
miscall words, or they just skip words. 
They cannot do anything else. So this fact 
puts the “silent-oral” method in an entirely 
new light. Now we can understand why 
the “oral” is in the phrase “silent-oral.” 
The oral reading is there to correct the mis- 
takes the children made during the pre- 
sumed silent reading. The real description 
of the method becomes “try to read it 
silently but if you can’t, we will have it 
read orally later.” 

To summarize, the “silent-oral” meth- 
od makes three assumptions: (1) The 
children know all the old words, (2) they 
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learn the new words, (3) they are able to 
use word attack in case of necessity. 


The oral-silent method 

The trouble that the previous method 
ran into, largely due to the forgetting of 
old words, has led to the “oral-silent” 
method. The reasoning is, “If you are go- 
ing to have it read orally anyhow, do the 
oral reading where it does some good, be- 
fore mistakes are made.” So the oral read- 
ing is used to tell a// the words to those 
children who have forgotten them. We can 
still teach the new words if we wish, by all 
the methods of the “silent-oral’” method, 
but no one knows which old words to 
teach. Different children will have trouble 
with different ones. So to help them all, 
we have the material read orally first. 
Then we have it read a number of times 
silently for thought, through the use of 
questions, dramatizations, and many other 
devices. 

This method is especially good at 
teaching word attack. We know that all 
use of sounding exercises or sounding work 
books depends on transfer of training. We 
assume that the skills developed will be 
transferred to actual reading. But will 
they? We know that so many children 
“know” their phonics but seldom use 
phonics in reading, and prefer to guess. 
But when a strange word is met with in 
oral reading, either a new one or an old 
one, sounding or the use of context is in 
order. This is “word attack im reading,” 
and the teacher is not assuming that it 
takes place but makes sure that it takes 
place. If she manages the situation right, 
stopping to sound just often enough but 
not too much, all can learn word attack 
and, above all, learn the “habit of sounding 


in reading,” which is a most important 
habit in itself. 

Here we must emphasize that the 
teacher will see that no child is going to 
be embarrassed by the oral reading. If to 
read orally would embarrass a child, he 
can be skipped. If to skip him would em- 
barrass him, he can read aloud, the teacher 
“feeding” him words as he hesitates in such 
a way that few realize he is being helped. 
If we want the children to enjoy the pro- 
cess of oral reading, as they always do, we 
can spend more time on it. If we want to 
get over the oral reading rapidly, we can 
call on a few good readers who will rapidly 
go over it. It is up to the judgment of the 
teacher as to how she manages it for the 
good of all. 

There must be cautions about the ques- 
tions used to stimulate the repeated silent 
readings after the oral reading has told the 
words. The teacher’s questions must call 
for the finding and reading of words, sen- 
tences, or other parts. Much silent reading 
is necessary for this finding. The children 
will try to answer from memory without 
reading. We must so manage it that they 
cannot. There must be repeated silent read- 
ings. We wish to teach silent reading. It 
must be correct silent reading. And it can- 
not be for many of the children unless the 
oral reading comes first. That is why the 
“oral-silent” method has been developed. 


Combining the methods 

It is true, as we have said, that many 
persons have used and now use one of the 
methods exclusively, holding that it alone 
is the right method for the teaching of 
reading. We have the indisputable fact, 
however, that children have learned by all 
of these methods. So each of the methods 
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may fit certain needs or certain children. 
Combination is therefore what we actually 
find in practice among good teachers 
everywhere. 

_ For instance, when the books given 
children, in whatever subject, are entirely 
too hard, every good teacher has to resort 
to the “all-oral” method for using the 
book. Otherwise, the children just do not 
get anything from them. This situation is 
found when books adopted for any city or 
other region are far above the children in 
some schools or sections of town. The un- 
fortunate school cannot do anything but 
have the books read aloud by any of the 
few who can read them. Thus the others 
get something, learn some words, get some 
chance of success. Only oral reading is 
possible. 

When, however, children have quite 
easy books, the “all-silent” method is in- 
evitably used. When a favored school finds 
the regular books too easy, they are often 
just read by all the children silently for in- 
terest, and the class goes on to something 
else. Almost every large city has such situa- 
tions. The practice schools of most colleges 
are such situations. The books are so easy 
for the advanced mental age of the chil- 
dren that silent reading is natural. In any 
school, however, there should be all silent 
reading during an independent reading 
period every day. Every child should 
choose a book in which he knows almost 
all the words and read silently. He can ask 
for the few words he does not know, either 
from the teacher or from a “reading pal” 
who sits near him. So every school should 
have silent reading everyday. 

In some situations, it is thought de- 
sirable to use the “silent-oral” method. The 


teacher may be quite certain the particular 
group (usually a rapid group) know all 
the old words. She may know that they all 
have some word attack skills. Then she 
teaches the new words and says “Now read 
silently,’ and they can, because of the 
special conditions. But she makes sure of 
the three conditions for the silent-oral 
method: (1) Know all the old words, 
(2) Learn the new words, and (3) Use 
word attack. 

Finally, many teachers are not willing 
to pretend that the children can really read 
the material silently first. They also are not 
willing to have the children struggle with 
word attack either because they think the 
children will be discouraged or they think 
the words are too many or too hard. So 
these schools use the oral-silent method, 
first having the children “match sight and 
sound” of all words as they follow while 
someone reads orally, and then having 
them read silently many times for the get- 
ting of more thought. There may be word 
attack, but it is done before the oral read- 
ing, during the oral reading, or after the 
oral reading, depending on the judgment 
of the teacher. At least in this way the 
teacher knows what word attack is being 
used, she controls the word attack, and she 
actually teaches rather than expects the 
children to do the word attack by them- 
selves. 

To repeat, we should all know these 
four methods of teaching reading and their 
respective merits and demerits. We should 
all know how each can be used to advant- 
age. And every teacher should so under- 
stand her children and the reading process 
that she can decide just when and how to 
use each. 


_—_ 


A Rural Teacher Attends the Convention 


MARGARET HALL’ 


Now that the Forty-third Annual 
Meeting is a past experience, recording 
some of the fine things heard there may 
have a dual advantage (to both writer and 
reader), such as children get at “sharing 
time.” Perhaps I was the only teacher at 
the convention who is presently teaching 
in a one-room school. Several times the 
multi-grade classroom was cited by panel 
members as a place where some good 
teaching occurs through necessity. At least, 
some of the things I do were mentioned as 
being constructive practices. This was very 
encouraging. 

Keeler is located along the highway 
from Lone Pine, California, to Death 
Valley. There are about twenty children in 
school now with all eight grades repre- 
sented. The building is old, but com- 
fortable, and the Board keeps adding mod- 
ern equipment and teaching aids. School is 
not an experience so separate from home 
for these children as in a larger town. 
Brothers and sisters from every family 
work and play together in heterogeneous 
grouping as in an extra large family 
living room. 

When Mabel Jorgensen, Kettleman 
Elementary School, Kettleman City, Cali- 
fornia, stressed the importance of accepting 
children where they are and of relieving 
their tension about status in the classroom, 
I realized how much easier that is with a 
group like mine. Maybe an eighth grade 
boy can’t read as well as some of the 
younger ones, but he is the only one who 


can make the sound work right on the 
"Keeler (Cal.) Elementary School. 
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motion picture projector; he can melt tar 
to caulk the leaking aquarium. We are all 
patient while he struggles to recognize and 
pronounce words, and he, in turn, is pa- 
tient to teach us baseball skills. 

Elsie Ettinger, City Terrace School, Los 
Angeles, suggested, “We are apt to omit 
firsthand experiences for children in the 
intermediate grades because by then they 
can read and write.” We don’t need to 
worry about that at Keeler. There is no 
way to leave one group behind. We all go 
together on field trips, each group having 
a separate set of problems. For instance, in 
visiting the dairy, grades one and two are 
interested in the animals; grades three and 
four in how the dairy serves the commu- 
nity; grades five to seven in pasteurization 
and health; grade eight in governmental 
regulation and services affecting the dairy 
industry. Language skills receive a many- 
fold emphasis in writing letters, planning 
questions to ask, deciding which child will 
be responsible for asking, taking notes on 
the information gained from the trip, dis- 
cussion and evaluation on each level on re- 
turn, written accounts for the school paper, 
group stories for experience charts. We il- 
lustrate the stories with children’s paint- 
ings, use them for reading lessons, and use 
the new vocabulary and reading skills for 
making seatwork-type tests on the facts 
and understandings gained from the trip. 
In these ways a field trip becomes well 
worth the effort and time it requires. 

Although we have no television and 
not very much radio reception, I was inter- 
ested to hear what David Russell, Univer- 
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sity of California, had to say about “The 
Potential Contribution of Television, 
Radio and Other Mass Media to the Lan- 
guage Arts.” I listeneed first with curiosity 
about the problems of city teachers. But 
then I realized that I am missing an op- 
portunity, too. The motion pictures are an 
important influence in the lives of Keeler 
children. Some families drive the necessary 
thirteen miles several times a week. I have 
allowed a freedom to discuss last night’s 
picture before getting down to classwork, 
but I did not join in or encourage it. If I 
use instead of ignore this conversation 
topic, it will help “social skills and also 
give many good springboards for the lan- 
guage arts skills” as Mr. Russell suggests. 
The three points to remember are: 

1. Know something about the pro- 
gram. Be able to talk about it. Get to 
enjoy some yourself: “Children can re- 
sist our orders, but they can’t resist our 
chuckles, our laughter and our tears.” 

2. Be alert to the dangers. 

3. Make use of the media as invita- 
tions to action. 

Some new kinds of teachers’ institutes 
were suggested. These I have passed on to 
Mrs. Dorothy C. Cragen, Inyo County 
Superintendent of Schools. One was a 


workshop in which the teachers actually 
take part in choral speaking, creative story 
writing, creative dramatics, or sociodrama 
with a resource person as the leader. This 
would certainly help me to feel more sure 
of myself in using the technique with chil- 
dren. 

Another kind of in-service training 
was suggested: the whole faculty meets to 
make an evaluation of what is being done 
in some one area chosen for study. Prac- 
tices are discussed in the light of hoped-for 
results. Then the group visits each grade 
successively, other classes being dismissed 
early. The teacher of that grade demon- 
strates what she does best in the chosen 
area. The children leave and the teachers 
stay to evaluate “how what the first grade 
is doing helps me.” 

The talk which inspired me most was 
on “Literature for an Ordered Perspective” 
by Walter Loban, University of California, 
Berkeley. It was a perfect sequel to the 
Books-for-Children Luncheon where Doris 
Gates spoke so movingly, and it left me 
anxious to come back to my classroom and 
help more children Through the Looking- 
Glass into the land of books. What more 
could anyone ask to find at a language arts 
group meeting? 
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Spelling - A Part of the Language 


Ants 


Program 


BLANCHE SKINNER’ 


The development of spelling readiness 
and beginning use of spelling are not 
isolated expressions, but are interwoven 
with all language arts experiences. Last 
year in the second grade of the P. K. 
Yonge Laboratory School, we attempted a 
more creative approach toward the applica- 
tion of this principle. 

A speaking vocabulary and a reading 
vocabulary are prerequisites for a written 
vocabulary. The speaking vocabulary is 
comparatively large, the reading vocabu- 
lary small, and the written vocabulary 
practically non-existent at the beginning 
of the second grade. 

“Telling time,” a period held daily, 
provided many chances for improving 
speaking vocabulary by sharing with the 
group happy experiences with toys, pets, 
trips, and friends. 

Our first use of written form was in 
letter writing. The need for this form of 
communication was felt when some child 
was ill or some service had been rendered. 
The very first letters were composed by the 
group and copied from the blackboard. 
They were as simple as this: 


Dear Maria, 
We are sorry you are sick. We 
miss you. 
Love, 
John 
or 


Dear Mr. Jones, 
Thank you for helping us. 
Love, 
Henry 


On a day when the lunch had been 
particularly enjoyed, the class wanted to 
write to the nutritionist and thank her for 
the good food. A composite letter was put~~ 
on the blackboard to be copied. Qihe boy 
asked if he might write his own letter. This 
was the result: 

Dear Miss Smith, 

Come to see our white fats, .....« 
Love, f 
Bobby 

From then on, letters were individual 
affairs. Words that the group thought they 
would need were written on the black- 
board. Other words were written individ- 
ually as children asked for them. 

Simultaneous with this beginning 
letter writing came dictated stories. At 
first, these consisted of a few sentences 
describing a picture they had drawn or a 
story about a pet at home. These stories 
were dictated to the teacher who typed 
them in primer type. They were immedi- 
ately read and then later reread to the 
group at ‘telling time.” 

Both letter writing and dictated stories 
became the compelling force in the de- 
velopment of the language arts program in 
the second grade. The letters became 
longer and the stories more involved. 

In our letter writing, we found that 
we needed to know how to write certain 
words. These words were written on the 
blackboard that day. Later, after school, a 
chart was made in manuscript writing, 


vs 


*P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 
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with large spacings, using words most fre- 
quently asked for. It was enttitled “Words 
We Use.” This chart was prominently dis- 
played at all times so that the children 
could have it for easy reference when 
needed. 

As the list grew, typewritten dup- 
licated. copies were given to each child 
from which he made a booklet entitled, 
“Words We Use.” Each child had his own 
personally decorated, stapled copy so that 
he might use it at any time. Blank pages 
were ineluded so each child could have 
words written in by the teacher as he in- 
dividually asked for them. 

At first, no mention was made of 
learning to spell these words. They were 
merely lists of words to be consulted when 
the group was writing letters, so that they 
could independently express their own 
thoughts. A shelf containing children’s 
dictionaries and spelling aids was also near 
at hand. The more mature children took 
advantage of these. 

Although at first the lists were not 
used for spelling, drills on charts and book- 
lets were had in order to see that the chil- 
dren could pronounce and understand the 
meaning of the words. Such questions as, 
“Who can find the word that tells what is 
the matter with Jane?” were used. “How 
do we feel when someone is sick?” (sorry ) 
“When do we want her back?” (soon) 
“What do we say to the janitor for helping 
us?” (Thank you.) Later, “Who can find 
the words that begin with s .(sorry, sick, 
soon); the words that end with & (thank, 
sick)?” These charts and booklets were 
used in both small and large groups. 

As more and more letters were written 
and lists of words grew, such remarks as 
these became frequent: “I do not have to 


look at my booklet to write well, you, 
thank.” The time now seemed right (about 
mid-term) when formal spelling could be 
profitably introduced. 

Stories of happenings of the day were 
prepared by the teacher on large chart 
paper; the duplicates in primer type with 
blanks left for the spelling word to be sup- 
plied. The missing words were put at the 
bottom of the paper. The duplicated copies 
were given to the children; the story re- 
read and the appropriate spelling word 
written in. Children were encouraged to 
check their spelling as often as they needed 
to do so. Extra study of the word could be 
written on the back. This type of lesson 
was called “Studying our Spelling.” 

Enough papers of each spelling lesson 
were made so that a few days later the 
same lesson would again be given out and 
the bottom list folded back. Children then 
read the story and filled in the blanks with- 
out help from the list below. As soon as 
the lesson was over, each child checked his 
own paper by referring to the list below 
and correcting any spelling that needed 
correcting. These misspelled words were 
rewritten on the back. 

Much letter writin was in progress by 
this time. We were writing to our friends 
giving them flowers, cabbages, and onions 
from our garden. We were thanking our 
friends for viewing their television, send- 
ing us gifts and for many other courtesies 
and services. These letters were read by the 
teacher before sending. Words most fre- 
quently used and those misspelled were 
noted. Such words were added to our spell- 
ing list and used in our stories. 

Since the stories used in these spelling 
papers were timely, interesting happenings 
in the second grade, they were used as 
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news items in writing to an absent mem- 
ber, a former classmate, or to parents who 
had done something for us. Thus our spell- 
ing was functional and contained words 
that were actually needed in communica- 
tion with others. 


The spelling papers were now written 
as news items, and blanks were not left to 
be filled in. But spelling words were still 
put at the bottom of the paper. After the 
story was read, lines were drawn under the 
spelling words found in the story. These 
words were written on the back for study. 

As the groups advanced in reading and 
in spelling, phonetic elements were intro- 
duced—words were analyzed for conso- 
nants, consonant blends, and vowels (long, 
short, and silent). Endings (s, ed, ing, and 
/y) were taught. Parts of words were iden- 
tified such as ar, ir, ow, on, oy, and some 
others. Hanna and Moore in a recent mag- 
azine write, 

“In spite of its many imperfections, the 

English system of writing is in origin and 

in its main features phonetic, or alpha- 

betic.”* 

Dolch games* using consonants and 
vowels were played to give further drill in 
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phonetic approach to spell our spelling. 
Words that could not be taught phonetical- 
ly were learned from continual usage in 
letter writing and stories. 


At the end of the year, reviews of for- 
mer papers were used. Old stories were re- 
read and enjoyed. Spelling words taken 
from many papers were dictated by the 
teacher and written by the children in for- 
mal spelling fashion. 

In conclusion, there was a very great 
enthusiasm for letter writing, creative 
stories, and spelling. There were still some 
children who could not spell, ‘but even 
those showed an interest in spelling and a 
readiness for further development. 

The natural relating of spelling to all 
other language arts experiences of the chil- 
dren and to everyday living was a vital 
factor in developing readiness and making 
spelling appealing. 

*Paul R. Hanna and James T. Moore, Jr., “Spell- 
ing—from Spoken Word to Written Symbol,” 
Elementary School Journal, LIIl (Feb. 1953), 
329-337. 

°E. W. Dolch, “Consonant Lotto” and “Vowel 


Lotto,” Phonic Game Series (Champaign, Illin- 
ois: Garrard Press, 1949). 








Developing Listening Ability in Children 
WALTER B. BARBE’ 


AND 
ROBERT M. MYERS’ 


Listening is the process of reacting to, 
interpreting, and relating the spoken lan- 
guage in terms of past experiences and fu- 
ture courses of action. Viewed in this 
manner, it becomes more than passive par- 
ticipation, more than just hearing. Even 
though hearing implies a reaction, it does 
not necessarily mean that any interpreta- 
tion is made. Listening is really an individ- 
ual creative act. Each listener brings to the 
listening situation his experiences, person- 
ality, mental set, and manner of thinking. 
Every interpretation is the result of pro- 
cesses that are peculiar to one individual. 
We may all listen to the same thing, but 
each interpretation will be different. 

Just as a car cannot run on three 
wheels, neither can an individual deal ef- 
fectively with his environment unless the 
four facets of communication, listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing are devel- 
oped to the greatest extent. Failure in any 
one of these abilities hinders an individ- 
ual’s potential to understand and be under- 
stood. 

Of the four facets of communication, 
speaking is most closely allied to listening. 
We speak to be heard, and we listen in 
order to respond. Speaking is to listening 
as reading is to writing. It is logical, there- 
fore, that a person’s ability to express him- 
self governs, to a great extent, his listening 
Capacity. 

Basic concepts 

Listening ability has been stressed only 

to a limited degree in the public schools. 
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This is partly because there has been so 
little written on what is known about lis- 
tening. Some of the more important con- 
cepts of listening are: 
Listening is an effectve way of learning. 
Listening ability is governed by the phys- 
ical, mental, and emotional status of the 
individual. 
Listening is an acquired skill, and growth 
advances in an orderly fashion through de- 
velopmental levels. 
Listening is said to be of three kinds: ap- 
preciative, critical, and discriminative. 
There must be a purpose for listening, and 
this purpose governs how we listen. 
Listening and speaking are closely related. 


Modern technological developments 
have accented the importance of listening 
as a way of learning. There was a time 
when about the only way of learning new 
things was through reading. Research in- 
dicates that these two processes are about 
equal as a medium for learning.’ There is 
more effective learning when there is in- 
teraction between persons—giving and 
taking, or speaking and listening. Knowl- 
edge of the effectiveness and the amount 
of time spent in listening should lead us 
to evaluate classroom listening activities in 
order to determine if they are actually 
learning experiences. 

Just as poor eyesight hinders reading, 
defective hearing hinders listening. Al- 
‘Associate Professor of Education, University of 
Chattanooga. 

"Graduate Assistant, Kent (Ohio) State Uni- 
versity. 
*J. J. Brown. “Comparison of Listening and 


Reading Ability,” College English. Vol X (No- 
vember 1948), 105-107. 
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DEVELOPING LISTENING ABILITY 


though there is evidence that more than 
half of so-called deafness is nothing more 
than inattention,* a certain degree of audi- 
tory acuteness is a necessity. The entire 
physical, mental, and emotional state of 
the listener are all related. The mental 
ability an individual possesses, the mental 
set he brings to the listening situation, and 
his reactions to the personalities involved, 
all have a direct bearing upon listening 
ability. 

Every person has developed listening 
skill before coming to school. It would 
seem that learning this skill has been in- 
cidental to learning to speak. It is obvious, 
however, if we examine this skill carefully 
that growth continues through develop- 
mental levels. Strickland has outlined these 
levels:” 

1. Little conscious listening except as the 
child is directly and personally con- 
cerned with what is being presented. 

2. Easily distracted by people and things 
in the environment. 

3. Half listening while holding fast to our 
own ideas and waiting to insert them 
at the first opportunity. 

4. Listening passively with apparent ab- 
sorption, but little or no reaction. 

5. Listening, forming associations, and re- 
sponding with items from our own ex- 
perience, rather than reacting to what is 
presented. 

6. Listening and expressing some reaction 
through questions and comments. 

7. Listening with evidence of genuine 
mental and emotional participation. 

8. Listening with real meeting of minds. 


It is certain that the majority of people 
never attain the status of mature listeners. 
There is every reason to believe that listen- 


‘Edna B. Frost and Rhoda Watkins. Your 


Speech and Mine, Chicago: Lyons and Carna- 
han, 1945. 

*Ruth G. Strickland. The Language Arts in the 
Elementary School. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1951, p. 114. 
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ing can be improved through instruction. 
The latter stages of development, however, 
require conscious study and effort for im- 
provement. 

Since listening is an acquired skill, it 
is learned, partially, through imitation. 
This shows the importance of the role of 
the teacher. He, too, must be a good lis- 
tener and possess a pleasant, well modu- 
lated voice. 

There are different kinds of listening. 
We enjoy hearing a symphony, a chorus, 
or a Charles Laughton interpretation. 
There is appreciative listening that is 
gratifying to the whole being. There are 
also times when we listen to political 
speakers, sales persons, and others to 
weigh their arguments and evidence. This 
is critical listening to persuasive discourse 
for the purpose of evaluation. 

Radio and television have made an- 
other type of listening of importance to 
every person. We listen and watch to gain 
information, just as a student does in an 
instructional situation. In this case, we lis- 
ten discriminately to grasp the organiza- 
tion of the materials presented and the sig- 
nificant points made. Granted that these 
types of listening are used in everyday 
living, no school program can be complete 
without having provisions for each. This 
will usually involve teacher-pupil plan- 
ning and evaluating. 

It logically follows that if there are 
different kinds of listening, there must be a 
purpose for each type, and the kind of lis- 
tening we do depends upon our purpose. 
The reason for much of what teachers 
identify as lack of ability and inattention 
in children is really failure upon the part 
of both the child and the teacher to 
identify this purpose. Purposeful listening 
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should be part of all classroom experiences. 

Listening and speaking certainly go to- 
gether. Contrary to the opinions of many, 
listening comprises probably fifty per cent 
of classroom time. In too many schools this 
process is a one-way affair; the teacher 
talks and the pupils listen. Grown-ups con- 
sider a person who talks without listening 
a bore. Is it any wonder that students in 
such schools hear only a small percentage 
of what the teacher says and digest even a 
smaller amount? Listening instruction im- 
plies that more time must be spent in 
group discussion and problem solving. 
Children should do more talking and lis- 
tening to each other instead of to the 
teacher. 


Diagnosing listening ability 

Growth in listening ability comes 
about in a logical manner. One thing 
builds upon another and this progression is 
in order. Although children vary in the 
rate of growth, each step is present. It is 
important then to determine the immedi- 
ate level of the children we teach in order 
to help them attain maximum develop- 
ment. 

At the same time we determine the 
immediate level of the child we gain in- 
formation pertaining to his strengths and 
weaknesses. With this knowledge we will 
be able to build instruction around individ- 
ual needs. 

In diagnosing listening ability it will 
be necessary to gather sufficient informa- 
tion to gain a complete picture of the child. 
The following general steps should be in- 
cluded: 


1. Determine the mental and physical 
status of the child. 


2. Determine the emotional status of the 
child. 
3. Determine the level of listening ability 
of the child. 
. Consider each of these steps in relation 
to each other. 


The emotional status will greatly af- 
fect the listening ability. Information re- 
garding the child’s relationships with the 
home, community, and school is import- 
ant. 

In determining the level of listening 
ability, it will be important to discover the 
child’s immediate level in the other facets 
of communication. What is his reading 
level? What is the extent of his vocabulary 
development? How well does he express 
himself? How does performance in each of 
these areas compare with listening ability? 

There are, as yet, no standardized tests 
of listening ability for the elementary 
level. Informal procedures will, therefore, 
constitute the method of diagnosis. 


Samples of such procedures are: 

1. Observation of the child in group dis- 
cussion. Does he follow the line of 
thought? Does he inject his ideas in re- 
lation to the topic being discussed? At 
what level of development is he? 

. Tests of the child’s ability to compre- 

hend instructions. 

Tests to determine to what extent the 

child organizes the material being pre- 

sented. Does he grasp the central idea? 

4. Does the child listen to difficult ma- 
terial in a different manner than he 
listens to a play or music? 

5. Is the child distracted needlessly by cer- 
tain factors in the classroom environ- 
ment? 

6. Does the child analyze each topic for 
values to him personally? 

7. Does the child exploit fully the rate dif- 
ferential between thought and speech? 


We need to teach listening as an im- 
portant aspect of the language arts pro- 
gram. 
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Meeting Judividucl Differences through 
the Language Arts 


HELEN W. PAINTER’ 


The language arts area is an enormous 
one. It includes reading, literature, listen- 
ing, spelling, grammar, handwriting, crea- 
tive dramatics, creative writing, and oral 
and written expression. Teaching is some- 
what simplified perhaps by the fact that 
we consider the language arts program to 
be a unified subject area as we teach. For 
example, the children have read an episode 
in the basal reader. They have called upon 
their common experiences to talk about 
similar happenings. They study words on 
the board; they write some sentences; they 
dramatize a scene from the story. In one 
relatively small period of time they have 
read, talked, listened, spelled, written, and 
dramatized. They have used many of the 
separate parts of the language arts area in 
one big experience. They have unified a 
program. 

Teaching is perhaps simplified also by 
the fact that in any subject area or at any 
grade level some form of language is go- 
ing on all the time. If a child is not read- 
ing, he probably is writing, speaking, or 
listening. Such a situation exists whether 
the focus of attenion is science, social 
studies, or mathematics. If some form of 
language is part of all activity, it is part of 
the entire day’s work, not just of thirty 
minutes or an hour. 

It is, of course, unnecessary to point 
out that individual differences, too, are al- 
ways with us. No matter what factors we 
may use as a basis for grouping, children 
will always vary in every other aspect. 
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Alikeness or true homogeneity is impos- 
sible. However, children tend to become 
more alike after a period of training in 
rote learning, if the goals are set low 
enough. Everyone in your room can do the 
same thing if what you ask them to do is 
so simple that even the dullest child can 
perform satisfactorily. One of our basic 
principles is that the better you teach, the 
wider are the differences in children. The 
more you meet the needs of children, the 
more you are developing the individuality 
of each one. 

With all this as basic, how can we 
meet the varying needs of children 
through the language arts? 

I have selected the areas of language 
in general, reading, and literature in which 
tO mention points which are being in- 
creasingly emphasized today. 


Language in General 

Each child comes to us at school with 
his oral language patterns fairly well 
formed. He speaks the same way as do his 
parents and friends. If he says to you, “Me 
and him done it,” you know something 
about his background. If, on the other 
hand, he should say “It was I,” you have 
some indication of his environment. As 
you become acquainted with each one, you 
know what language problems you need 
to stress. Those who have a similar prob- 
lem can study in one group. A few young- 
sters may be allowed to work alone. 


‘Assistant professor of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Akron. 








Just what are we going to expect of 
each child in language? Let us look at a 
story told by Walter V. Kaulfers at the an- 
nual meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English in 1949." The story 
concerns Miss Johnson who is happy at 
returning the excellent test papers of her 
pupils. She is looking forward particularly 
to telling Jimmy that he made the highest 
score. Jimmy, however, is full of the news 
that ‘Me and my dad, we hiked clean over 
to Paradise yesterday’ where “We seen a 
snake—a rattlesnake.’ Miss Johnson cor- 
rects his grammar but asks him what verb 
they have been working on the last month. 

‘I know—saw—but gosh! if you're 
going to razz me about my grammar all 
the time, I can’t tell you nothin’,’ replies 
Jimmy. 

And so Miss Johnson listens ruefully 
while he eagerly finishes his story: ‘And 
when my dad seen it, he grabbed a rock 
and landed it smack on the bean, and I tied 
a string around its neck, and drug it all the 
way home!’ 

There are lessons to be gained from 
the story. For one thing, correcting a 
child’s speech may interfere with his 
thought. We have all seen that happen. 
Something to say is more important than 
usage. For another thing, hours spent in 
class on an assignment may not lead to 
transfer of the learning to out-of-school ac- 
tivities, particularly for children in whose 
environment such speech patterns may be 
uncommon. 

Toward what goals shall we strive? 
How can we show a child the need for 


"Professor Kaulfers reports that this story is 
based on a vignette by Ethel Anne McDonald 
published in Modern Languages for Modern 
Schools, by Walter V. Kaulfers, p. 371. 
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saying “it doesn’t” instead of “it don’t” 
when his father says the latter, and you 
know what his friends say? There are 
times when proper speech is sissy. Some- 
how you and I, products of a very aca- 
demic background, must come down to a 
practical level in what we ask of children. 
In our own educational programs, especial- 
ly at the college level, we have been drilled 
in the niceties of expression. Can we ex- 
pect such from our own pupils? How fool- 
ish it is to try. We must not to be too 
finicky over language in elementary 
school. We must be realistic in our stand- 
ards. An idea—not new but sound—is to 
survey the immediate neighborhood from 
which the children in your room have 
come. Observe closely how they speak. If 
they say “it don’t,” “me and him done it,” 
“I seen,” start with the most obvious errors 
and work on a few at a time. One of our 
biggest troubles as teachers is that we try 
too much at once. 

Someone has pointed out that lan- 
guage is like clothes. Youngsters wear one 
type of clothing for play and another for 
Sunday School. We all are judged by the 
way we dress, act, and speak, particularly 
when we are among strangers. Around 
home, however, it is another matter. So it 
is with usage. “It don’t” is not bad—it is 
just out of place in certain situations. Un- 
less we help a child to such an attitude, he 
may become unduly critical of his own 
family. Language is but one part of all 
living. 

When, after you survey your commu- 
nity, you find the general level of speech 
for the children in your group, there will 
still be many youngsters who will deviate 
greatly. No matter what the grade, take 
each child into the next step. Those who 
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speak very poorly need to work on a few 
of their own special errors. Those who al- 
ready speak fairly well need to go on toa 
better achievement. With them you can 
apply higher standards. Doubtlessly every 
teacher needs to study often Pooley’s levels 
of English usage in order to hold to a 
realistic approach. 

Good language—good speech—is one 
matter. Written language generally is 
more formal. Since in both childhood and 
adulthood we do more speaking than writ- 
ing, oral expression becomes one of the 
most important parts of our langauge arts 
program. Truly, content is significant. 
Children must have something to say. I am 
stressing correctness of speech, however, 
as one of the problems of special import- 
ance to teachers. 

Reading 

Another important phase of language 
arts is reading. Children, parents, and 
teachers are much concerned about read- 
ing. Everyone has become ultra conscious 
of a child’s readiness to read. If he does not 
read when we think he should, we say a 
boy is not yet mature enough. Surely it may 
be true that he is not yet ready. But might 
it instead be that I have not found the key 
to that boy? My teaching methods may be 
working with others but not with him. 
Maybe I or my program may be at fault 
instead of his maturation. We must give 
more thought to this. Surely to give chil- 
dren the good start we deem so necessary 
in reading, we should here, by all means, 
adapt our instruction to each child. Truly 
a child should learn to “read without 
tears.” More and more, reading not only 
at the primary levels but also at other 
levels is being approached from the stand- 
point of how each child feels about it. 


Such feeling puts reading on a very per- 
sonal basis. 

When a child is in a remedial pro- 
gram, instruction is, of course, individ- 
ualized. Many of our children, however, 
have reading problems but are not in a 
strictly remedial set-up. There is little ques- 
tion as to what you as a teacher should do. 
You have to find out how well or poorly 
he reads and then match the materials to 
him. Publishing companies are putting out 
more and more materials which are simple 
in word content and sentence structure but 
high in interest for children. Since some of 
the books are not labelled by grade, they 
may be a first step for a retarded reader at 
any grade level. Incidentally, since research 
has shown that boys seldom read girls’ 
books but girls read boys’ books, pub- 
lishers and teachers should give more em- 
phasis to boys’ interests. One of my chief 
criticisms of a historical book of the sim- 
plified type published in the last few years 
is that a girl is the leading character. Some 
books are needed with the thought in mind 
of the boy who is frequently our greater 
reading problem than the girl. 

However, I should like to approach 
another aspect of reading. What should be 
the role of reading today? Is reading 
changing in purpose? 

Within the past many months a topic 
at national meetings and in periodicals has 
been the effect of television on reading. 
Probably I had not been much concerned 
with television’s effect on reading except 
to feel more strongly than ever that en- 
joyment must be a part of the reading 
program and that we ought to use tele- 
vision whenever possible as a part of all 
language arts. But I am coming to question 
increasingly whether or not the times we 
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live in may be leading to a different em- 
phasis in reading than we have had earlier. 

Authorities have been stressing for 
some time now the fact that television, 
film, and radio are competing with reading 
as a means of knowing the world, when 
formerly such knowledge came only 
through the printed page. Some people 
have feared that such media may force 
reading to become a thing of the past. (I 
cannot believe in this danger. Should it 
approach actuality, teachers are faced with 
an even greater job of selling reading.) 
Dr. Lou La Brant has stated that teachers 
should emphasize the quiet enjoyment of 
reading, the opportunity to dawdle over a 
book and repeat paragraphs whenever one 
wants to. Reading, it seems, is losing the 
time battle, particularly to television. 

Does research throw any light on the 
problem? Some of the chief studies are 
those of Dr. Paul Witty in 1950, 1951, 
and 1952. In the December, 1952 issue of 
Elementary English Dr. Witty compares 
his findings for the past three years. Some 
of the results are especially pertinent. He 
reports that, while 43 per cent of the chil- 
dren had television sets in 1950, 88 per 
cent had in 1952. Average viewing time 
was remaining fairly constant, perhaps 
even increasing some—an average of a 
little over three hours a day. As a leisure 
time activity, television viewing had the 
strongest appeal for boys and girls, not 
even approached by any other activity. 
(Interestingly enough, while one fourth of 
the teachers had television sets in 1950, 
nearly 50 per cent had in 1952. Teachers 
averaged about one and a fourth hours a 
day in watching programs. ) 

As a part of the study, children, par- 
ents, and teachers were asked what kinds 


of programs they would like to have. 
While over one third of the children said 
that they read less than formerly, they 
asked to have their favorite books drama- 
tized. Parents and teachers wanted more 
on children’s literature. (This aspect hints 
at some wonderful opportunities for teach- 
ers to fit the right book to the right child 
as individual preferences are met. Of 
course, favorite books are good topics for 
such work as oral expression and creative 
dramatics. ) 

Dr. Witty concluded the report of his 
studies with the words that TV gives satis- 
faction without effort. (Can we so teach 
reading that every child can read with 
ease and understanding? Too many chil- 
dren are not getting satisfaction with or 
without effort. Do we know each child so 
well as to know his particular reading 
problem? ) 

Dr. William S. Gray last spring in 
Elementary English pointed out that mil- 
lions are now turning to lighter forms of 
entertainment than reading. Then he 
stated: 

One big question today is what changes 
are taking place in the dominant role of 
reading in contemporary social life .. . 
Yet research shows that thoughtful people 
are turning increasingly to reading to find 
the solution to personal and social prob- 
lems. So perhaps the role of reading is 
changing. 

If the role of reading is changing—if 
people are reading to find personal and so- 
cial problems answered—-, need I com- 
ment on the individual aspects involved? 
In a broader sense, too, such emphasis may 
mean a change in our approach to reading, 
especially in middle and upper grades. 
More teachers will need to know more 
about books and printed material to meet 
problems. Reading must be taught as a 
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means to an end, not as a skill so impor- 
tant in itself. 


Literature 

All this leads directly to literature. 
Here, as in all else, individual differences 
are most important. How and what we 
present to children depend so much on 
each one of them. 

Some children, perhaps because of 
their own make-up and environment, im- 
mediately enjoy the poem “Silver.” Re- 
member how it starts?— 

Softly, silently, now the moon 

Walks the night in her silver shoon; 

This way, and that, she peers, and sees 

Silver fruit upon silver trees; 

Whenever the wind dashes around the 
corner of a building, I am reminded of 
Stevenson’s 

Whenever the moon and the stars are set, 

Whenever the wind is high, 

All night long in the dark and wet, 

A man goes riding by. 

And one day, when I said so, a person said 
to me: “What a ridiculous thought! Why 
should a man ride back and forth on a bad 
night? Why doesn’t he go somewhere, ar- 
rive at a destination?” 

Surely there is no more difference in 
people than in the poetry they like. We 
must recognize those differences and start 
with them in our teaching. Recall Walter 
de la Mare’s poem in which he has de- 
scribed children in terms of what they 
like? 

“Bunches of grapes,” says Timothy; 

“Pomegranates pink,” says Elaine; 

“A junket of cream and a cranberry tart 

For me,” says Jane. 

“Chariots of gold,” says Timothy, 

“Silvery wings,” says Elaine; 

“A bumpity ride in a wagon of hay 

For me,” says Jane. 

Do we not always have the imagina- 

tive Timothys and the very realistic Janes 


with us? And who is to scorn either type? 
We need all children to give balance to 
our program. And truly, too, do we need 
to lead Timothy to touch the ground at 
times, just as for balance personally Jane 
needs to catch hold of Mary Poppins’ um- 
brella and take off with the West Wind. 


We must search through books to give 
children those materials which will match 
individual interests and widen horizons. 
Teachers must know books as never before 
and know children as wisely as can be to 
offer the moving story of Jared at the right 
moment to a boy or girl not yet ready for 
The Yearling. We must be quick to seize 
the moment to use The Biggest Bear—and 
add how Lynd Ward’s publishers near 
Christmas sent him his own very special 
copy, bound in bearskin! We must be 
ready to lead from Johnny Crowe’s Garden 
to the delightful Charlotte’s Web when 
the time comes for the steps of the tran- 
sition from the nonsensical to the humor- 
ous. 

Some children are especially realistic 
and want their literature to be something 
plausible. Attention to the everyday world 
and things one knows are a part of the 
1952 Newbery Ginger Pye by Eleanor 
Estes. One child was intrigued by the 
escalator episode at the very beginning of 
the book, perhaps because he, like Papa, 
had a secret notion to run up the “down” 
escalator. Even the name Ginger Pye is 
right, for what well-loved pet does not 
posses the last name of his family? The 
details are choice and natural, as the time 
when Jerry tried training Ginger to walk 
with a leash and the result was a “disgrace- 
ful jerking struggling fashion” when other 
dog owners walked “in dignity.” If such a 
book can capture a child who needs to be 
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led into delight with reading, you are ob- 
ligated to know it or some other one which 
meets the individual’s needs. 

Teachers are so used to cramming a 
lot of activities into a relatively few hours 
that sometimes they envy children their 
carefree lives, failing to understand the 
very full schedule under which some chil- 
dren operate. Relaxation and freedom 
from tension have to be provided at school 
occasionally. Perhaps Donald, at high 
pitch over home and school life, needs to 
be given some freedom through Augustus 
and the River and be left out of class 
routine for an hour to drift down the river 
in the shanty boat. (It goes without com- 
ment that maybe the teacher occasionally 
needs to rest with the children in the un- 
troubled existence of the Augustus family, 
albeit vicariously. ) 

Much has been said recently about 
bibliotherapy—meeting needs of children 
through books. Teachers have always done 
some of this, I think, but we could do 
more if we knew our children and our 
books better. And, in knowing books 
better, we should have as much back- 
ground as possible on how the story hap- 
pened to be written. 

Armstrong Sperry’s Call It Courage 
has such a fascinating background’ that 
the book is enhanced greatly by the details. 
Sperry lived for two years in the South 
Seas. He found the island of Bora Bora de- 
lightful. The people lived from the pro- 
duce of the island and the sea and led lei- 
surely, happy lives. Then a blight struck 
the vanilla bean on all islands except Bora 
Bora. At first the Polynesians cared little 
for the money which their vanilla bean 
now brought, but soon merchants arrived 
to point out store cloth, frame houses, cars, 


and the like. As the people turned away 
from their formerly simple life, dissension 
and robbery and murder became a part of 
their new civilization. Sperry went to his 
friend, the chief, and said that he was 
leaving the island. As they talked the chief 
deplored the change from the old ways, 
mentioned the greatness of his people 
when they crossed the ocean in sail boats, 
and questioned whether his people now 
would have such courage. He begged 
Sperry to remain until the season of storms 
had passed. 

A great hurricane struck Bora Bora 
and left it a desolate place. The old chief 
worked to rebuild hope in his people and 
the courage to make a new life for them- 
selves. Armstrong Sperry thrilled to the 
drama and, years later, seeking another 
book subject, his mind went back to those 
exciting days and an old legend of a boy 
who was afraid. 

The result was the inspiring story of 
Mafatu, son of a great chief of a Polyne- 
sian tribe which worshipped courage. 
Mafatu, however, was afraid of the sea. At 
last, lonely and ridiculed, he went out with 
his dog and his bird to face that which he 
feared most. His boat was destroyed; he 
was tossed on the Forbidden Island of the 
Eaters-of-Men; he built his own canoe and 
made his house, clothing, and weapons; he 
killed a shark, a wild boar, and an octopus; 
and he escaped the pursuing man-eaters in 
a dramatic chase on water. Finally, after 
days of strong winds and then becalmed 
seas he found his home island again. The 
story ends on a gripping note as the boy 
stumbles across the sand while a father 
choked with emotion cries: “Here is my 
"Montgomery, Elizabeth Rider. The Story be- 


hind Modern Books. Dodd, Mead and Co., 
N. Y., 1949. pp. 136-41. 
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son come home from the sea. Mafatu, 
Stout Heart...” 

Could most children not profit from 
reading such a book, and some individual 
children in particular? Do you have in 
your class a child who is unsure, who 
needs to come to an understanding of him- 
self? 

Mechanics of reading are important 
but, as Milton once wrote, “A good book 
is the precious life blood of a master 
spirit.” 

We do not use books enough to meet 
the individual needs of children because, I 
repeat, we do not know the books or the 
children that well. I once heard Leland 
Jacobs say: “If social studies is the back- 
bone of the curriculum, if mathematics is 
the muscle of the curriculum, surely litera- 
ture is the heart of the curriculum.” Of all 
parts of the language arts program, litera- 
ture offers some of the greatest opportu- 
nities for us for working with each child. 





Summary 
Somehow in our schools teachers must 
be given time or take the time to know 
children better. As you come to know 
each child, you will find each of the areas 
of language arts, whether it be reading, 
writing, speaking, playacting, or listening, 
a challenging and an accessible field for 
meeting his personal needs. 


Not long ago Dr. Betts said that, while 
it started over a century ago, attention to 
individual differences is still just a trend. 
Perhaps he is a little pessimistic. We may 
not have achieved so much in basing teach- 
ing on individual needs but surely it must 
be more than just a trend. If it is not, we 
must make it so. Do you know the New- 
bery winner Door in the Wall by Mar- 
guerite de Angeli? The theme of the book 
is that, for each of us, there is a door in the 
wall if we keep looking. So great is my 
faith that I truly believe that, for many a 
child, it is a teacher who opens the door. 











“I see” is a favorite expression of chil- 
dren. It indicates understanding and a will- 
ingness to proceed to a new situation. How 
can schools provide all the experiences nec- 
essary to this vital “seeing” and under- 
standing? One answer is through the use 
of motion pictures. To the child a motion 
picture is an experience. It is real and satis- 
fying because he identifies himself with it. 
The vitality of the film as a learning situa- 
tion, however, depends upon its use. To be 
meaningful the film must become a part 
of the activities which are being carried on 
in the classroom. 

In most elementary schools the pupils 
stay with one teacher for all or the largest 
part of the day. The teacher is in the for- 
tunate position of being able to observe 
how the child expresses himself in every 
classroom situation. Therefore, any motion 
picture used in room activities can become 
a means of developing skills in all phases 
of the communicative arts. 

In order to communicate satisfactorily, 
children need a background of common 
experiences. The motion picture can pro- 
vide those experiences which cannot be ac- 
quired first hand. A second-grade class was 
developing a unit of work on the farm. 
Some of the boys and girls knew that the 
farmer raised chickens. Only a few had 
ever fed chickens, gathered eggs, or 
watched a mother hen with her chicks. 
The teacher selected the film, Red Hen, 


which showed all these activities plus the 
'Director, Audio-Visual Education, Seattle Pub- 
lic Schools. 

“Arthur Barr Productions, 1265 Bresee Ave., 
Pasadena 7, California. 10 minute sound color. 
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actual hatching of eggs. As soon as the pic- 
ture ended there was a rush of questions 
and a desire to talk. The children could 
communicate with one another because 
they had shared a common experience. 
The use of Red Hen did not stop with 
the showing and discussion. The picture 
served as a springboard for other activities. 
There were number problems, science les- 
sons, and a class story written by the chil- 
dren and illustrated with large free-hand 
drawings. Here, too, was a natural situa- 
tion for drill on the verbs sit and set. The 
work was very informal and entirely oral 
because the end in view was ear-training. 
Pupils got the feeling that “it sounds 
right.” The purpose of the teacher was, of 
course, to develop correct habits of speech 
and lay a basis for understanding later the 
transitive and intransitive verb forms. The 
follow-up work to any classroom film is 
bounded only by the imagination and re- 
sourcefulness of the teacher and students. 
Many films used for social studies yield 
rewarding dividends in other phases of the 
day’s activities. In order to write and speak 
well children must have something to 
write and talk about. Motion picture ex- 
periences give the child ideas which he can 
evaluate, compare, and finally reject or 
assimilate into his own thinking. Utilizing 
the pupil’s interest in what he has seen 
and heard, the teacher has the opportunity 
to develop alert and questioning minds. 
The child’s own questions: “Is that true?” 
“Why do the people wear so much cloth- 
ing when the days are so warm?” lead him 
to further resources of learning where he 
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will not only observe but listen and read. 

Notwithstanding the factual value 
which motion pictures have, they are 
created by people and may reflect the slant 
of their producers. As with books, children 
can be taught to question, evaluate, and 
check facts. This does not mean that films 
with minor discrepancies should be dis- 
carded. Rather, they present an opportu- 
nity to increase the pupils’ skill in discrimi- 
nation. Even young children can learn to 
evaluate what they see and hear as well as 
what they read. Checking films for his- 
torical accuracy or trying to find out if the 
film is representative of the general culture 
of a country will lead to further research. 
Printed materials and other films all help 
to clarify the child’s understanding of con- 
cepts and ideas. 

Stimulating pupils to prepare their 
own narration for a film also encourages 
further study. A third-grade class used this 
method effectively in their work on com- 
munity life in other lands. At the begin- 
ning of the unit on Norway, the film, 
Norwegian Children,’ was shown. It raised 
many questions. After some time had been 
spent in finding information and partici- 
pating in group experiences the film was 
run again to see if the questions had been 
answered. On the second showing the 
sound was turned off and the pupils pro- 
vided their own commentary. They felt 
very proud to be able to supply narration 
based on their own learning experiences. 

The influence of an art film does not 
stop when the art project is completed. A 
sixth-grade class discovered this after using 
Animules,* a how-to-do-it film on the tech- 
nique of making papier-maché animals. 
The following class letter received by the 
Audio-Visual Department shows the inter- 





est of the group in follow-up activities: 
We thank you for sending us that won- 
derful film on animules. As a result of it, 
we made papier maché animals. They 
turned our very well. They were so cute 
that everyone in class decided to write a 
story about his “animule.” We made pic- 
tures of them, too. Since it is impossible to 
send the animals we are sending you the 
stories and pictures. We hope you like 
them. 
Sincerely yours, 
Sixth Grade, Room 17 
The pupils’ stories reflected each one’s 
special interest. Some did research and 
wrote encyclopedic information. Some told 
how and why they had chosen to make a 
particular animal, but more than half the 
class did creative stories of the type re- 


produced below. 


MARTY THE MARSIAN 

One day I was taking a little walk when 
all of a sudden there was a big crash in a 
vacant lot nearby. I rushed over as fast as 
I could. When I got there I saw what had 
made the crash. There sitting in the middle 
of the lot was a rocket ship and sitting be- 
side it was a small animal a little over a 
foot tall. There were big letters painted on 
the side of the rocket ship and they said 
“Mars Express.” Right then I decided on 
the little animal's name. He has been with 
me ever since and his name is, “Marty the 
Marsian” because he came from Mars. 


GRANNY GOOSE 

My animule’s name is “Granny Goose.” 
She is a very charming old lady, but a 
very odd color for a goose. She is green- 
blue with white eyes and a big fluffy collar. 

I met her by grandma’s farm. While 
walking down an old road I came to a little 
stream. There I sat down, but not for long 
because I heard an awful noise. I jumped 
up and ran to the farm house as fast as I 
could and told grandma about it. She 


“Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 11 minute sound 
black & white. 

‘International Film Bureau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 11 minute sound color. 











started to laugh and told me all about the 
awful noise. Since then the awful noise and 
I have been good friends because the awful 
noise was “Granny Goose.” 


SPEEDSTER, THE BLUE GREYHOUND 

One day my Uncle Louie invited me to 
his dog farm. When I got there I got a 
hearty welcome. After lunch Uncle Louie 
told me to follow him to the dog kennel 
where there was a litter of greyhound 
puppies. As I walked in my eyes seemed 
to pop out of my head for I was looking at 
a blue greyhound. I yelled, “Hey Uncle 
Louie, there is a blue greyhound in here!” 
I wondered if I was seeing things. I guess 
not because right now “Speedy” is beside 
me and ready to run the legs off his 
opponents. “Speedy” is short for Speedster. 
He has yellow dots and blue stripes so we 
can see him when he races. 


The president of the neighborhood 
bank saw the animals during his visit to 
the school on Education-Business Day and 
invited the pupils to set up their circus dis- 
play in a window at the bank. The exhibit 
caught the interest of the community and 
established closer relations with the school. 
It isn’t just a film alone but the enthusiasm 
and cooperation of teacher and students 
which can produce an experience in public 
relations. 

Teachers in the Northwest are inter- 
ested in the culture of the regional Indians. 
A class of fourth graders wanted to find 
out more about masks after they had seen 
the film The Loon’s Necklace,’ the dram- 
atization of an Indian legend in which all 
the characters wear masks. The teacher 
was able to secure an authentic Indian 
mask from the museum which soon 
brought a suggestion that the class make 
masks. The motion picture used this time 
was another in the Creative Hands Series, 


*Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill, 11 minute sound 
color. 
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Making a Mask.’ After seeing the film 
once, the class discussed the methods which 
would be simple enough for them to use, 
and then viewed the film a second time. 
Before the masks were started someone 
suggested that they find an Indian legend 
which could be dramatized. When a satis- 
factory story was found the pupils created 
suitable masks for the characters. Thus an- 
other activity related to film use was 
carried through because of the pupils’ tre- 
mendous interest. This interest finally cul- 
minated in a play produced for the parents. 
The children had had experience in read- 
ing, speaking, listening, and writing and 
had been taught the skills related to each. 
In the field of science as in social 
studies there is a wide selection of motion 
pictures for the elementary grades. Many 
of them can be best utilized through the 
technique of show, discuss, and show 
again. Such films as What Makes Rain’ 
and What Makes Day and Night" visual- 
ize concepts more vividly than any other 
media. But since each child’s understand- 
ing is based on his previous knowledge, 
general classroom discussion will clarify 
and correct false impressions. Seeing the 
film a second time will result in better un- 
derstanding of the concepts involved. 
Sometimes a film is put to unique use. 
Growth of Flowers’ was produced for 
upper grade science classes. Utilizing time- 
lapse photography, it was designed to show 


.the process of growth-action imperceptible 


to the human eye. An instructor who 
works with groups of children in creative 
dramatics discovered the film was ideal to 
*International Film Bureau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 5 minute sound color. 

",*Young America Films, Inc. 18 E. 41st St. 
New York 17. 10 minute sound black and 
white. 
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inspire rhythmic motion and a mood of 
creative freedom. Used without the sound 
track the students create their own moods 
and respond to the rhythm and motion of 
the growing plant. This type of utilization 
is probably far from the purpose for which 
the film was made but demonstrates the 
great versatility of motion pictures as 
teaching material. 


The film experiences so briefly de- 
scribed show how teachers have used mo- 
tion pictures from many subject areas to 
provide opportunities for expression 
through the communicative arts. A film on 
Brazil doesn’t just teach geography. Im- 
aginative teachers everywhere see the crea- 
tive possibilities in film lessons and use 
them to produce lasting values for their 
students. 

Procedures basic to effective teaching 
apply to the use of motion pictures. In gen- 
eral they involve teacher preparation, class 
preparation, presentation, and follow-up 
with evaluation. The following outline 
does not present dictums, but suggests 
ways that films may become real and vital 
classroom experiences. 


A. Teacher Preparation 

1. Select the film which best suits the 
needs of the group, giving consid- 
eration to the purposes for using it. 
Selection is of course limited to the 
source of supply. 

2. Become familiar with the film by 
preview or by the film’s prepared 
teaching guide. Seeing the film is 
the best preparation, but is some- 
times impossible due to limitations 
of equipment or building facilities. 
To meet the situation, producers 
prepare teaching guides which give 


information on purpose, content, 
and vocabulary. When guides are 
not included with the film, infor- 
mation concerning them may be 
obtained from the director of the 
film library. If in some situations it 
is impossible to either preview or 
obtain the teacher’s manual, make 
an experimental laboratory situa- 
tion out of the first use of a film. 
Discuss with the pupils the reasons 
for using it, and the information 
they may expect to get. After the 
showing ask them to help evaluate 
and decide whether the film is a 
good one to use in a like situation 
again. 

After a teacher has gone 
through steps one and two, much 
time can be saved in future plan- 
ning by keeping a simple card file 
of films. About all that is needed is 
title, length of running time, color 
or black and white, and a brief 
evaluation related to objectives. If 
the cards are filed by units of work, 
which may also include other ma- 
terials used to develop the unit, 
they are invaluable. 

3. Analyze the method of use in terms 
of the learning desired. Building 
appreciation does not necessarily 
have the same approach as develop- 
ing understanding of a scientific 
fact. 

B. Class Preparation 

1. Assure active participation in the 
learning situation by setting up the 
purposes of use with the class. Stu- 
dents should know why they are 


*Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Il- 
linois. 10 minute sound color. 
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seeing a film. On occasions one 
may wish to bring pupils and film 
together without any preparation 
but in the majority of cases objec- 
tives and purpose should be 
planned ahead. 

Develop a readiness and an interest 
in the film by procedures used in 
other classroom activities. This will 
include discussion, group planning, 
listing specific questions to be an- 
swered, studying anticipated vocab- 
ulary, utilizing student preview 
committees in the upper grades, 
and experimenting with other suit- 
able techniques. 


C. Presentation 
1. 


Arrange the best environmental 

conditions possible. 

a. Set up equipment ahead of 
scheduled showing if possible. 

b. Provide adequate ventilation. 

c. Seat pupils so all can see and 
hear. Check seating in the out- 
er front areas specially and 
move away from the projector 
noise to test the sound. 

d. Forestall interruptions as much 
as possible. Choose a student 
helper to take care of necessary 
calls. A placard lettered SHOW- 
ING A FILM or a clock face 
showing completion will be a 
gentle reminder to interruptions 
which can wait. 

e. Show preferably to classroom 
group. The intimate teaching re- 
lationship between teacher and 
pupils is lost when several 
groups are included. 

Keep time element within the 

pupils’ attention span. Showing a 
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long film to young children or sev- 
eral films at one time usually 
creates more confusion than infor- 
mation. 

Show the film without interruption 
the first time. The second showing 
may be stopped for discussion and 
questions but children need to get 
the complete idea first. 


D. Follow-up with evaluation. 
1. Carry out activities which help to 


N 


achieve the purposes for which the 

film was used. 

a. Discuss the prepared questions 
‘or questions raised by the film. 
Class discussion provides an op- 
portunity to clarify misunder- 
standings and correct false im- 
pressions. 

b. Develop creative ideas stimu- 
lated by the film. These may 
apply to the problem being 
solved, to a new project, or to 
past experiences. Examples of 
related film activities have al- 
ready been given. It is not pos- 
sible to carry out such a program 
for every film used during the 
year but there are always a few 
that capture the imagination and 
enthusiasm of a class and act as 
a springboard to activities re- 
lated to every area of the cur- 
riculum. 

Evaluate the film and its resultant 

learning experiences. 

a. Compare the facts presented in 
the film with other sources of 
information and discuss their 
particular contribution. 

b. Plan tests in terms of the pur- 
poses for showing the film. 
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Paper and pencil tests may 
either check facts or relate facts, 
attitudes, and understandings to 
new learning situations. 

c. Vary the evaluation techniques. 
A film will not be a pleasant, 
exciting learning experience if 
always followed by paper and 
pencil tests. Some films have an 
emotional impact which makes 
it difficult for children to ex- 
press their feelings in words. 
Changes in attitudes and be- 
havior may be noticed after a 
considerable lapse of time. Some 
films make a more lasting im- 
pression if the concepts pre- 
sented are allowed to mature 
before pupils are asked to relate 
them to any testing situation. 


Using motion pictures is not a short- 
cut to good teaching. Effective use just 
doesn’t happen. It takes time to plan, 
time to present, and time to evaluate. But 
the results are worth the time because, for 
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the child, the motion picture is an experi- 
ence providing enriched learning. 

For the teacher there are films which 
teach skills, films which develop world- 
mindedness and human relations, and 
films which help children understand the 
world around them and their responsibility 
in that world. Today when there is so 
much to teach it is necessary to use every 
available resource. Motion pictures pro- 
vide a realistic and valid means of meeting 
that responsibility. 


Film Sources 
1. Arthur Barr Productions, 1265 Bresee Ave., 
Pasadena 7, California. 
2. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIl. 
3. International Film Bureau, 57 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 
4. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIl. 
5. International Film Bureau, 57 E. Jackson 
Blvd. Chicago 4, Illinois. 
6. Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
. Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st Sereet, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
8. Coronet Films, Cornet Building, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 











The Good Voice, The bad Voice, 
and the Actor 


LOUISE HOvDE MORTENSEN’ 


An exercise demonstrated by Portia 
Boynton in her Creative Drama Workshop 
at Drake University is called “The Good 
Voice, the Bad Voice, and the Actor.” It 
requires three characters and is good for 
pantomime, for voice, and for characteriza- 
tion. It is unrehearsed and requires inde- 
pendent thinking. Younger children can 
do it, but it is especially good for seventh 
and eighth grade. 

Three members of the class plan pri- 
vately what they will do and then take the 
parts. The good voice represents good con- 
science, the bad voice bad conscience, and 
the actor has a particular role. For ex- 
ample, they say a girl will play the part of 
a maid tempted to take jewelry in a bed- 
room while she is alone. One girl then sits 
at a dressing-table, fingering the rings and 
necklaces which she takes from a jewel- 
box. As she looks at them the bad voice 
from the left will say: “Oh, take the dia- 
monds. She won’t know who took them, 
and she has more money than she needs 
now.” The good voice from the right will 
say: “What would your mother say if she 
thought you were stealing? You know 
better than to take what doesn’t belong to 
you. You'll be sorry.” Then the voice from 
the left breaks in: “You're as good as she 
is, and you should have pretty things, too. 
The world is unfair to some girls. Go 
ahead and take them.” This keeps up, each 
voice trying to win over the girl. 

The good and bad voices work on the 
five senses of the actor, trying to make 
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him see, feel, hear, smell, and taste the 
pleasure or punishment which is in store. 
“See how the diamonds sparkle; feel the 
soft fur coat which you can own; smell the 
fragrant perfumes; hear the music of the 
dance orchestra when you will be the belle 
of the ball; taste the cakes and candies that 
will be yours.” 

In the end, the actor does what the 
stronger, more persuasive voice tells him 
to do. Unfortunately, in the demonstra- 
tions, it was nearly always the bad voice 
which was stronger and more colorful. In- 
flections are developed, along with con- 
trasts in characterization. 

Another story revolved around a stu- 
dent tempted to cheat. He sat over his term 
paper while the voice from the left said: 
“Oh, you don’t have to write your own 
paper. Take this one from last year that 
someone left in the book. It was marked A 
for him.” The voice from the right said: 
“A cheat only cheats himself. You'll miss 
learning the things you came to school 
for.” 

Another time a girl was tempted to 
leave her four-year-old sister and go to the 
movies. “She'll be all right if she plays 
next door. It’s a warm day, and you can 
leave some cookies for her to eat,” says the 
bad voice. “Remember when you were four 
years old how frightened you were all 
alone?” put in the good voice. 

The well-known play Suppressed De- 
sires by Susan Glaspell is on this order. 
‘Des Moines, Iowa. 
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When the teacher starts pre-reading activi- 
ties in the kindergarten or first grade, one of 
the first major changes occurs in the language 
development of the child. Prior to this time 
parents and the other people surrounding the 
young child have given more or less systematic 
attention to the development of his vocabulary 
for listening and of his word knowledge and 
usage habits for speech production. He has been 
under some pressure to make his oral speech 
understandable to others, though of course the 
ability to do so fully, both from the point of 
view of enunciation and language use, will vary 
a good deal from one child to another. But 
much of this training has been incidental. The 
purposeful introduction of experiences designed 
to prepare him for direct dealings with written 
symbolization is a large step. 


The fact that the pupil learns to recognize 
and interpret visual symbols before he learns to 
reproduce them in writing also brings about a 
great cleavage in his verbal development. Be- 
cause transmitting the skills of reading and 
writing is such an extremely important ob- 
jective in elementary schooling, and because 
both skills involve difficulties specific to the 
field, it is not surprising that much teaching 
becomes somewhat compartmentalized. To 
many people it would seem apparent that drill 
on the many tasks involved in reading and 
writing is more efficient if it is directed to spe- 
cific ends, such as learning the spelling of a 
list of “demons” or applying phonetic analysis 
to new words encountered. 


Preoccupation with individual tasks, how- 
ever, frequently results in ignoring the whole 
area of which the task is only a part. Alert 
teachers have always tried to keep in mind the 
whole concept of “reading” when teaching one 


method of acquiring vocabulary, or the whole 
idea of “writing” as a form of communication 
while teaching spelling. But measurement of 
the results of instruction has usually revealed 
considerable differences in the functional ef- 
fectiveness of pupils in such fields as reading, 
spelling, usage, and spoken or written expres- 
sion. This occurs even though all these represent 
aspects of what, in dealing with the individual 
as a whole person, we’regard as his general lan- 
guage facility. As often happens, it is when we 
ask ourselves why such variations exist that we 
realize it is desirable to go back and take a 
look at the kind of teaching which has con- 
tributed to the unevenness of the results. 


Some theoretical background is necessary if 
teachers and others setting up language pro- 
grams are to change methods so long in vogue. 
If people are to teach differently, they must 
first of all think differently about their subject 
matter and the pupils they are instructing. For 
the last ten years or so, journal articles and a 
few more extensive publications have begun 
to provide the required theoretical basis for the 
modification of this part of elementary school 
training in the direction of a language program 
rather than a skills program. Buckingham (11) 
published in 1940 an article suggesting that 
many pupils who seem deficient in reading are 
actually deficient in language ability, and that 
attention should be given to reading and the 
whole task of learning the symbolism of com- 
munication. In the following year, the Elemen- 
tary English Review published Anderson’s 
“Principles of Growth and Maturity in Lan- 
guage” (3). 

The Chicago reading conference reported 
by Gray (29) in 1944 provided the occasion 
for a total of forty-four papers relating reading 


‘Educational Records Bureau, New York City. 
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to all other forms of communication. Topics 
ranged from a consideration of personality fac- 
tors in reading deficiency to the place of the lan- 
guage arts clinic. These papers represented, nat- 
urally, the thoughts of many workers in the 
field, and much of the synthesis of the many 
points had to be performed by the reader. Sub- 
sequently, articles appeared which sought to 
describe the language arts as a functional whole 
and to express the relationships which exist 
among the different parts which are present in 
usual organization of school work. Hildreth 
(37), in an article which has been influential 
in the direction of much later study, reviewed 
data on the interdependence of reading and lan- 
guage. She discussed trends toward unification 
in curriculum and teaching, and included a 
valuable chart showing the interrelationships 
of learning by way of reading, listening, speak- 
ing, and writing. The stress was on pupil learn- 
ing, rather than on the name under which the 
learning was classified. Research supporting 
theories of interrelationships was summarized 
by Artley (5) in 1950. One among several 
more recent reports is an article by Betts (7) 
giving particular attention to the place of read- 
ing development in the measurement and de- 
velopment of language as a more comprehensive 
part of pupil growth. 

The purpose of this part of the current re- 
port is to follow up the review of research in 
reading as one of the language factors and to 
seek for suggestions to the teacher on the plan- 
ning of a reading program which will take ac- 
count of the findings. Help is already available 
for classes from the kindergarten to the college 
level. But special emphasis will naturally be 
given to aids for starting the combined program 
in the right direction and avoiding difficulties 
in the elementary grades which might hinder 
full realization of the program in all years of 
the school. 


Reading readiness and beginning reading 
As the first part of this discussion has sug- 


gested, initial school instruction may well break 


in on the general language development of the 
pupil because special preparation for reading 
has a more specific purpose than previous 
training has had. The specialized aims of the 
activities, however, should not make the pro- 
gram narrow. As Traxler and Seder (77) 
pointed out in reviewing research done more 
than ten years ago, there is evidence that readi- 
ness for reading depends on a wide variety of 
factors. Kopel (45) has summarized these as 
including intelligence, performance in informal 
pre-reading, health and physical development, 
emotional and social growth, language usage, 
and, as a major factor, general breadth of ex- 
perience. The child with a narrow background 
of actual and vicarious experience has little 
stimulation for language growth; he has little to 
communicate. His vocabulary level is consistent 
with his needs, and since his needs for language 
are simple, he has yet to be faced with the rea- 
son for learning more and more words. 

It is logical and necessary, then, that pre- 
paratory activities for the immature pupil 
should be rich and varied, for the sake of assur- 
ing general language growth. But they must al- 
so take into account special aspects of reading 
as a visual exercise. Correct eye movements, such 
as the basic pattern of going from left to right, 
are covered in a report by Johnson (42) of a 
Chicago readiness program. According to Mur- 
phy and Junkins (53), the ability to make vis- 
ual discriminations of word elements directly 
affects learning rate in first grade reading. 
While visual elements seem to be most directly 
related to reading readiness, another factor men- 
tioned by the same authors as vital for reading 
bears on other language arts. Notably, they 
identify auditory discrimination as an import- 
ant requirement. Further study of the possible 
interrelations of hearing acuity with both speech 
production and reading performance has been 
reported by Rossignol (60). This research 
covers the second half of Grade 1 and both the 
first and second semesters of Grade 2, and 
suggests that hearing acuity often does not reach 
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its maximum until after reading instruction has 
begun. As it was also found that hearing acuity 
has more bearing on ability to reproduce sounds 
in unfamiliar words than on ability to reproduce 
familiar words, the study has important impli- 
cations for the classroom. On the whole, the 
teacher will find more suggestions for inter- 
relating work in reading with work in vocabu- 
lary building, writing, and spelling, than for re- 
lating such work to activity in speech produc- 
tion and listening. 

Among the earlier studies dealing with word 
recognition, phonetic analysis, and writing, is 
a study by Wilson and Flemming (80). This 
reveals a close correlation between the acquisi- 
tion of these skills and progress in kindergarten 
and primary-grade reading. Examples of ex- 
perimentation in the mechanics of writing as 
related to reading achievement are studies by 
Long and Mayer (48) and by Houston (40). 
The former study deals with printing versus 
cursive writing, the latter with manuscript writ- 
ing. The findings suggest that handwritten 
forms which are more like printed text than 
are cursive letter forms aid in the ability of 
pupils to read what they have written and what 
is presented in books, as well. 


There seems to be a real need for further 
research on the close relationship between read- 
ing and writing which is vital for a language 
arts program. In actual practice, individual and 
group writing of stories, poems, and reports of 
class activities is often tied closely to the vo- 
cabulary and content of reading books. Mate- 
rials produced by the children become, in turn, 
reading materials. But much of the reporting of 
such classroom projects is purely descriptive in 
nature, and it would be highly desirable if more 
carefully controlled studies could be undertaken. 
There is, as yet, relatively little research which 
relates such factors as growth in language usage, 
reading, and the creative aspects of writing. 

As an area of writing, the relation of spell- 
ing to reading has received considerable atten- 
tion in literature on the intermediate grades. 


INTERRELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN READING & OTHER LANGUAGE ARTS 
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There is at least one study on spelling readiness, 
reported by Russell (63). The results of his re- 
search relate work in phonics to progress in be- 
ginning spelling. 
Reading and English 

As soon as the reading skills of pupils pass 
the lowest levels, reading takes its place as the 
chief method of securing information beyond 
that coming from the direct experience and ob- 
servation of the child. Reading is called into 
use in virtually every subject of the elementary 
school, and the acquisition of special skills or 
techniques for reading and studying in each 
area occupies much of the time of both teacher 
and pupil. But reading in connection with the 
other language arts takes on special significance. 
In this relationship the emphasis is on reading 
as one form of communication; true, it is one of 
the receiving forms, but as Clarence T. Gray 
(26) has pointed out, one of the aims of in- 
struction is to help the pupil read creatively. 
The relation of reading ability to personal de- 
velopment, says this author, extends to the total 
adjustment of the pupil. 


English teaching in which the relations of 
reading to interests, with use of pupil-composed 
materials as reading sources has been described 
by both Collyer (14) and Hovious (41). Ap- 
preciations as well as skills are also included in 
a report by Riefling (58). It is interesting to 
note that these discussions, like that of Thurston 
(72), describe work with slow-moving classes 
at the beginning of the high school. Watts (79) 
also treated combined reading and English pro- 
grams in her survey of the language needs of 
pupils in vocational courses in high school. Her 
study is in line with the stress on developmental 
reading in the secondary school. Since such 
teaching usually devolves on the English depart- 
ment, the situation is not unlike that of the 
elementary school, and helpful suggestions for 
the upper grades can be gleaned from these re- 
ports. Betts (8) in a report on the intermediate 
grades also covers interest factors in addition to 
such elements as word perception and visual 
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and auditory acuity. 

A few papers may serve to illustrate find- 
ings concerning the measurable relationship of 
reading achievement to some of the more 
traditional sections of English as subject- 
matter. Gibbons (21) used diagnostic tests of 
reading with third grade pupils and related the 
results to status in language skills. She mentions 
the ability of pupils to understand the structure 
of sentences—such as the use of prepositions 
and conjunctions—as closely associated with 
reading level, so that lack of knowledge proves 
to be a handicap in reading. Townsend (74) 
in a study of pupils in independent elementary 
schools compared reading and English scores 
on achievement tests when the effect of intelli- 
gence is held constant. Her findings agreed with 
those of Traxler (76) who studied private sec- 
ondary school pupils, in showing fairly close 
correlation between reading and English scores. 
Since Traxler’s study covered scores in English 
expression as measured by the Cooperative Eng- 
lish Test B: Effectiveness of Expression, the 
author felt it might be well to investigate the re- 
lation of reading test results through scores in 
mechanics of English. In a study undertaken for 
the purposes of the current report, she found a 
correlation of .64 for the results of tests given 
to 213 tenth grade independent school boys. 
Since the four private schools whose groups 
were studied are all relatively selective in ad- 
missions policy, so far as both intelligence and 
verbal ability are concerned, it is especially in- 
teresting to find that level of facility in a com- 
posite measure of usage, punctuation and capi- 
talization, and spelling, is so closely associated 
with reading level. These reports seem to give 
further evidence of the importance of consider- 
ing both reading and other language skills in 
teaching at all grade levels. It is not only in be- 
ginning reading that such interrelations are 
significant. 


Spelling, as noted above, has received some 
attention as an element associated with reading 
instruction at the primary levels. Articles carry- 


ing these researches forward into higher grades 
are also available for reference. Hildreth (39) 
presented information regarding the words in 
the pupil’s writing vocabulary and frequency 
counts of the words used in both writing and 
reading. A study of Grades 3, 4, and 5 reported 
by Russell (65) stressed the need for a coordi- 
nated attack on problems of reading and spell- 
ing. Among other steps, his recommendations 
include spelling instruction which develops con- 
cepts of word meaning. Townsend’s (73) cor- 
relations of spelling scores with academic apti- 
tude and reading in Grades 3 through 12 show 
fairly close relation of spelling with both com- 
prehension and word meaning skills. Some of 
the findings for the higher grades are correla- 
tions of greater size than those reported by 
other students of the problem. A good many 
years ago, however, Gilbert (22) pointed out 
that some effects of reading on spelling may be 
felt without conscious purpose on the part of 
teacher and pupil. He observed that pupils tend 
to improve their spelling through reading even 
when their attention is not directed toward 
spelling, though he did not suggest that spelling 
instruction be abandoned because of this! 


Reading—looking, listening, 
and speaking 
With the coming of television as an inven- 


tion touching the lives of many pupils, the com- 
munications skills certainly must include “view- 
ing” along with reading and listening as recep- 
tive activities. In most reading research, how- 
ever, the study of visual factors has emphasized 
such aspects of the topic as line length and 
type size, paper, and illumination. As such 
studies are generally specifically aimed at silent 
reading activities, they do not come within the 
scope of this article. However, attention should 
be given to a limited number of reports dealing 
with visual functioning as this relates to both 
reading and other language activities. 


Russell (64) warned that the relation of 
visual difficulties to reading may not be a one- 
way proposition. He suggested that certain read- 
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ing difficulties may cause visual defects, and 
pointed out implications of his findings for 
growth in spelling as well as reading. Phelan 
(56) studied visual perception along with var- 
iables including cognition and rote and logical 
memory, as related to both reading and spelling. 
She established some important distinctions be- 
tween vision and perception. Memory span for 
visual and auditory activities was measured by 
Rizzo (59) who studied a group of wide grade 
range. While levels in these activities favored 
good readers consistently, the relationship was 
closer for younger than for older children, a 
finding which suggests that memory span in 
both areas should be taken into account in the 
lower grades. These studies seem to have special 
pertinence for the classroom teacher, since the 
diagnosis is not limited to remedial cases. 


The last reference cited introduces the area 
of auditory skills and their relation to reading. 
An important study by Larsen and Feder (47) 
sought to determine the common and differen- 
tial factors in reading and hearing comprehen- 
sion. They concluded that there is a reliable 
tendency for scores in reading comprehension 
to be higher than those for listening compre- 
hension with material of comparable difficulty. 
However, less superiority of reading over lis- 
tening is found for those of low scholastic 
aptitude. Some students cited inability to con- 
centrate on oral presentations as a factor in their 
comprehension. Burton (13) also found differ- 
ences between reading and listening compre- 
hension which favored reading. Her study was 
limited to the use of vocabulary materials. There 
is undoubtedly an urgent need for further 
studies of this type which will compare the two 
sorts of activities on carefully defined factors. 
Such studies are an absolute requirement if one 
is to attempt a scientific judgment on the ef- 
fectiveness of such teaching devices as audio- 
visual aids. Another study, with a limited scope 
making possible a well controlled situation, was 
reported by Dearborn, Johnston, and Car- 
michael (15). The authors presented correla- 
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tions between words emphasized in the context 
of oral reading and results on a written com- 
prehension test based on the same material. 

A further attack on the problems of educa- 
tional measurement in this area was made by 
Ewers (18) who discussed the methods used in 
an exploratory study attempting to relate read- 
ing disabilities to auditory difficulties. Spache 
(70) has produced a very interesting report of 
the construction and validation of an auditory 
comprehension test designed to parallel a silent 
reading comprehension test. The tests are ex- 
pected to indicate both present status and po- 
tential reading skill, since the author feels that 
where auditory comprehension is relatively high 
there should be an opportunity to improve silent 
reading abilities. Reference should also be made 
to the auditory comprehension test (Section II, 
Part 2) of the Diagnostic Reading Tests. The 
availability of such tests should facilitate re- 
search and better measurement than we now 
have of precise relationships between reading 
and listening. 


Much of the material relating abilities in 
reading to those in speaking are drawn from re- 
search on remedial cases. These will be reviewed 
in the next section of this summary. However, 
two studies are broad enough in scope to war- 
rant inclusion in this part of the review which 
deals primarily with developmental programs. 
Bond (10), in studying the auditory and speech 
characteristics of poor readers, also studied the 
status of good readers in the second and third 
grades. He found significant differences be- 
tween good and poor readers in auditory acuity, 
auditory discrimination, and auditory percep- 
tion. In a study limited to speech defects, Moss 
(52) reported on the relation of speech dif- 
ficulties to oral reading. She pointed out that 
the correlations between degree of speech dif- 
ficulty and reading difficulty were relatively 
slight. In her study, many reading defects were 
traced to faulty habits rather than to physical 
handicaps. 

Those wishing to follow up the reference 
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made above to audio-visual aids may want to 
consult published studies which have specific 
relation to the language program. Anderson and 
Dearborn (2), and H. A. Gray (27) have dis- 
cussed the use of sound films in beginning lan- 
guage skills work. These studies illustrate meth- 
ods of using sound films to combine the pupil's 
spoken vocabulary with his learning of written 
language, and also deal with the enrichment of 
experience and with motivations in learning. 
Adams (1) suggests audio-visual aids for use in 
the teaching of skills and appreciations in all 
areas of writing, reading, speaking, and listen- 
ing. The sources of such aids are listed. 
Certainly, anyone seeking to build a rich 
language program should be encouraged to use 
materials of all kinds and to emphasize those 
drawing on several, rather than just one of the 
language arts. However, a renewed plea must 
be made for an extremely careful study of the 
real effectiveness of such aids as films, record- 
ings, and television broadcasts. Perhaps a sober- 
ing note should be introduced, not to temper 
enthusiasm, but to make sure that the language 
arts teacher knows as precisely as possible what 
kinds of effects can be anticipated and what 
limitations, if any, exist on the usefulness of 
such media. Rulon and others (61, 62) have re- 
ported a carefully controlled statistical study 
comparing phonographic recordings with 
printed material. The two articles cited are par- 
ticularly useful since they treat both knowledge 
gained through the use of the materials in a 
teaching unit and also compare the methods 
for motivation to further study. Without im- 
plying that phonographic recordings have no 
valid uses, the authors conclude that they are 
not necessarily superior to printed material in 
giving information to students. Moreover, this 
experiment revealed no differences between 
this presentation and printed material in moti- 
vating the pupil to further work. One may 
argue about the applicability of the findings to 
other situations, and it is important that other 
experiments continue. However, this study may 
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stand as a model for the careful, scientific con- 
trol of the many factors characteristic of reading 
and listening situations. 

Reading and language for older groups 

While the focus of attention for this report 
is naturally on teaching in the elementary 
grades, one should not overlook the fact that 
further justification for combined language pro- 
grams will be found if it can be shown that the 
relationships among the language and expres- 
sion forms are important for all age levels. The 
assumption that this is the case seems to be 
borne out by a number of studies dealing with 
college and adult reading. In addition to fur- 
nishing a useful amplification of the theoretical 
basis for interrelated language work, some of 
these studies also provide clues to methods 
which may be applied with younger pupils, as 
well. 

In an experimental study reported by Eurich 
(17), vocabulary drills, discussions, and the 
study of English composition were employed for 
the improvement of the reading abilities of col- 
lege students. The study also indicated that im- 
provement attributable to training persists after 
the end of the training. Mathews, Larsen, and 
Butler (50) also made an experimental investi- 
gation of reading training and its relation to 
performance in a college composition class. 
Statistical evidence for the relationship of scores 
in reading and scores on essay-writing tests was 
furnished by Peixotto (55). The entering col- 
lege freshman girls studied had closely related 
reading and verbal aptitude results, while both 
measures were also related to composition abili- 
ties. The use of a reading test as a placement 
test for college English was also supported in re- 
search by Held (33). 

In another investigation at the college level, 
Arnold (4) examined the methods of study in 
the field of history. Both reading and such writ- 
ing techniques as outlining and précis writing 
were included as variables in the study. The 
author secured evidence that the most effective 
methods of study might differ considerably 




















from one individual to another, and that account 
should be taken of these personal variations in 
suggesting study methods to classes. 


Three other studies with older students deal 
with reading and listening comprehension. 
Krawiec (46) compared the efficiency of learn- 
ing and the retention of materials presented 
visually and on phonograph disks. In this care- 
fully controlled experiment, the visual mode of 
presentation proved to be somewhat superior 
for immediate recall of both nonsense syllables 
and nouns. Neither method was consistently 
superior for the retention of the materials so 
learned. Goldstein (25), using films and phono- 
graph records, measured reading and listening 
comprehension at controlled rates for adults. 
His findings also indicate that reading and lis- 
tening abilities are highly correlated. In the 
third study, with college students, Hall and 
Cushing (30) compared three methods of pre- 
sentation—film, lecture, and reading. Again, the 
results do not suggest that any one of the meth- 
ods is significantly more or less effective. How- 
ever, the authors observed that the results of the 
various methods differed in kind, thus pro- 
viding some further confirmation of the de- 
sirability of using all possible approaches to take 
advantage of this fact. 


Clues from remedial work 

Undoubtedly, much progress in the field of 
the language arts can be traced to the keen in- 
terest in remedial reading and language which 
has characterized the period of the last twenty 
years. Even though today we seem to be in a 
time when emphasis is swinging toward devel- 
opmental reading programs and toward a very 
healthy urgency to develop the reading skills of 
all pupils to the highest possible level, no lan- 
guage arts teacher can afford to ignore the con- 
tribution made by research in remedial reading. 
Our concern here need not be so much with 
agreeing or disagreeing with this or that school 
of thought regarding the origin of specific read- 
ing or language disabilities. It is important, 
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however, that we test out the findings of 
remedial studies with ordinary class groups and 
take advantage of whatever techniques stand up 
under the rigor of that appraisal. 

It is clear that the very character of the 
usual reading difficulty practically forces the 
attention of the teacher to the performance of 
the pupil in other communications skills. One 
of the earlier books in this area, which has in- 
fluenced at least a score of well known remedial 
reading projects, is Reading, Writing, and 
Speech Problems in Children, publisned by Or- 
ton (54) in 1937. This book, and further 
studies along the same line stress the import- 
ance of such factors as laterality—that is, 
handedness, eyedness, and so on—and its pos- 
sible or probable relations to difficulties in 
learning to speak, read, and write. Fagan (19) 
has contributed to the literature a case study 
describing a pupil with mixed dominance and 
his difficulties in reading, spelling, and other 
language activities. Gillingham (23), and Gil- 
lingham and Stillman (24) have reported on 
‘similar cases, with much stress on the retraining 
program resulting from the application of Or- 
ton’s theories. Selzer (68) treated lateral domi- 
nance and its relation to visual fusion, and again 
discussed the application of difficulties in these 
areas to language. 


Probably speech defects, in their relation to 
reading difficulties, have received more atten- 
tion than anomalies in vision and hearing. Hil- 
dreth (38) has contributed a valuable review of 
the results of objective studies and expert opin- 
ion concerning the relation of speech difficulty 
to reading disability, and she has outlined diag- 
nostic and remedial procedures for use with 
pupils having such defects. Eames (16) also 
reviewed investigations; his conclusion that in 
many cases speaking and reading troubles are 
likely to arise from a common cause seems to 
be consistent with the trend of opinion in most 
recent studies. Gaines (20) wrote in the same 
field and made a significant plea for careful re- 
porting of individual investigations, and stressed 
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the need for defining and standardizing some of 
the terminology used with speech and reading 
difficulties. 

Studies of the relation of reading to listen- 
ing have revealed that the school program 
should give attention to two types of pupils in 
this regard. Schmidt (66, 67) has discussed the 
pupil who learns more readily from auditory 
presentation than from purely visual presenta- 
tion of material. Her reports may be considered 
typical of those citing marked gains for children 
showing auditory preferences when their sub- 
ject matter was presented to take account of 
those abilities. In such instances, the teacher 
can capitalize on a preference for listening. On 
the other hand, Koehler (44) has written on 
pupils who are poor in auditory memory and 
discrimination for spoken language sounds. 
Many of the remedial techniques which he sug- 
gests may be applied to the average classroom. 

Reports suggesting materials and procedures 
for a combined attack on remedial reading and 
language difficulties have emphasized the prep- 
aration of appropriate materials for such classes 
and the organization of the remedial program in 
the school. Reports of both types should be 
helpful for the teacher or supervisor concerned 
with developmental reading, as well. Spache 
(69) has developed a useful guide to vocabu- 
lary lists for both reading and spelling remedia- 
tion. Hansburg (31) reports on the experiment- 
al use of the print shop in the improvement of 
spelling, reading, and visual perception. Two 
very useful reports have been issued by Baker 
(6) and Thompson (71). These deal with ad- 
ministrative as well as teaching and curriculum 
practice in setting up combined programs. Both 
cover corrective and remedial work in arith- 
metic, spelling, reading, and handwriting, with 
the result that their descriptions include helpful 
suggestions for similar combined programs with 
pupils who are not retarded. 

A recent study of the status of remedial 
teaching in schools throughout the country has 
been reported by Traxler (75). The summary 
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reflects the extent to which remedial and cor- 
rective programs are becoming liberalized in 
attitude and approach to the whole language 
problem of the pupils. However, the question- 
naire survey which he reports showed need for 
even more schools to stress preventive and 


group corrective work in all aspects of language. 


Study of the specially handicapped 

In the references to studies undertaken with 
remedial cases, this summary has covered a 
number of quite technical books and articles. 
If apologies seem due for this procedure, it 
should be remembered that the measurement of 
progress in language programs requires carefully 
controlled situations. Narratives of classroom 
activities, however vivid, sometimes leave one 
with a vague sense of dissatisfaction because 
very promising results frequently must be 
credited to imponderable factors like the en- 
thusiasm of the teacher and the interest of the 
pupils. It is to remind the reader that some of 
the superficially more austere technical reports 
have their contribution to make, as well, that 
reference is made now to a small group of 
studies regarding special handicaps. What some 
of these studies may lose in applicability be- 
cause of the narrowness of their approach, they 
may gain in the soundness and dependability of 
their findings. The teacher in the regular class- 
room cannot evaluate them fully until an at- 
tempt is made to apply the results to pupils 
whose difficulties are within the normal range. 

In discussing hearing or listening as it is 
related to reading, reference should be made to 
a study published in 1942 by Kennedy (43) 
which reviews the effect of different types of 
hearing disability on reading. The author sug- 
gests that there are differences in the reading 
skills developed by pupils with high frequency 
loss and those with other sorts of hearing dis- 
ability, even when all the pupils studied were 
severely handicapped. Pugh (57) also studied 
the silent reading abilities of children who 
were severely handicapped acoustically. She 
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found severe retardation in sentence meaning 
and vocabulary growth, but more nearly average 
performance in paragraph meaning and study 
skills. By far the most impressive study of hear- 
ing difficulties in relation to reading is that 
issued in 1947 by Henry (34, 35, 36). She 
studied the relation of audiograms to total read- 
ing achievement, to different factors of reading 
performance, and to age, sex, economic back- 
ground, and specific diseases of the ear. 

A study based on analytical data regarding 
speech defects has been published by Moore 
(51). This author compares the effects of dif- 
ferent types of speech difficulty with progress in 
both reading and arithmetic. The study branches 
over into listening as related to language de- 
velopment since it treats, in one part, the speech 
of the hard-of-hearing. 

A concluding note should be made of two 
references in the training of the blind. Lowen- 
feld's (49) report on a comparison of Braille 
and talking-book reading has implications for 
the teaching of normal groups. The study covers 
the intermediate and higher grades. A recent 
pamphlet containing a very provocative set of 
reports is edited by Hayes (32). It outlines the 
proceedings of the first regional conference con- 
cerning the mental measurements of the blind. 
In reading these descriptions of the difficulties 
and handicaps of measuring achievement, per- 
sonal development, and ability of blind pupils, 
even the layman should gain a real insight into 
the care with which all educational measure- 
ment should be undertaken and the scientific 
controls with which it should be prosecuted. 
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The National Council of 
Teachers of English 


The Los Angeles convention of the National 
Council of Teachers of English at Thanksgiving 
was an unqualified success. In a far corner of 
the country, with the plains and the Rocky 
Mountains between it and most of the populous 
areas of the country, it still drew an attendance 
of about 1950. Of the 110 Directors answering 
the roll call at the Thanksgiving morning meet- 
ing of the Board, only the normal proportion 
were Californians. The “summer weather at 
Thanksgiving” advertised in advance publicity 
was enjoyed, with the mercury above 90 degrees 
at least twice. The local Committee on Arrange- 
ments, led by Lorietta Scheerer, did a superb 
job, planning so well in advance that its mem- 
bers seemed just happy convention visitors. 
Only Publicity Chairman Mary Turner was tied 
to her desk by the unavoidable press confer- 
ences. The Convention News appeared punc- 
tually in four partly pre-planned and illustrated 
editions. And the program proved as effective 
as even President Harlen M. Adams and Second 
Vice President Blanche Trezevant, the program 
architects, could possibly have hoped. 

The convention was marked by several in- 
novations. The most important of these was the 
introduction of the Council's first Executive 
Secretary; J. N. Hook was presented to the Di- 
rectors Thanksgiving morning, and in his quiet 
way pledged himself to do his very best in 
Council service. Here, and as he met members 
throughout the convention, he gave the im- 
pression that the Executive Committee had 
made a wise choice. A minor but welcome 
change was the transfer of the Reception from 
crowded Thanksgiving afternoon to the evening 
hour after the general session. Third, the release 
of the pamphlet Censorship and Controversy 


and the resolution concerning teachers and com- 


munism were the Council's first full statements 
on a controversial social problem. A fourth fea- 
ture was the emphasis upon affiliated local as- 
sociations. Recently, in order that much of the 
committee work might be done in personal con- 
ferences, the Executive Committee had chosen 
the nucleus of one committee from New York 
City and that of another from the membership 
of the New Jersey Association. It had also ar- 
ranged for an exhibit of materials produced by 
Affiliates, and their periodicals, literary maps 
and pamphlets filled a whole exhibit booth. In 
the Board of Directors the representatives of 
two Pacific Coast Affiliates and of a mid- 
western one urged that some Council tasks 
which might be assigned to committees 
should instead be assigned to strong Affiliates. 
The Board encouraged the proposal. Fourth, the 
Modern Language Association of America, the 
College English Association (San Francisco Bay 
Area, unaffiliated), and the National Associa- 
tion of Journalism Directors had sent official 
representatives. 

The most frequent comment upon the gen- 
eral session of Thanksgiving evening was that it 
was so well balanced in its content. The audi- 
ence of 1500 first heard Harlen M. Adams’ 
statesmanlike President's Address. Then Leslie 
D. Lindou took the group with him on a liter- 
ary pilgrimage to Stratford by way of the Lake 
Country. Finally Henry Alonzo Myers presented 
an uplifting exposition of the nature of litera- 
ture and its function in a democracy geared to a 
reverence for science. Vice President Blanche 
Trezevant presided with dignity and vigor and 
an unconsciousness of herself that kept the audi- 
ence’s attention on the speakers. 

At the Annual Dinner Friday evening Vice 
President Lou LaBrant was a genial, brisk toast- 
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mistress. The first speaker was Dore Schary, 
vice president of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, on 
“The Literature of the Screen.” The text of this 
address will appear in an early issue of the Eng- 
lish Journal. He was followed by Frieda Hen- 
nock, of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, who spoke earnestly without notes. 
She sensed in Mr. Schary’s address an implica- 
tion that, since production of movies (and radio 
and television programs) requires special skills, 
we should leave all this to Hollywood, and she 
objected strongly. She emphasized the terrific 
influence of television; we need educational 
television stations, freed from commercial pres- 
sures of all sorts. School people can supply or 
enlist the necessary talent. The public is re- 
sponding well indeed to appeals for support of 
such stations. Will we do our part? As a leader 
in the fight to reserve air channels for educa- 
tional use and in arousing community backing 
for projected stations, she deserves our real 
gratitude. The program concluded with the sur- 
prise presentation of a complete set of the 
writings of Chicagoan Carl Sandburg, auto- 
graphed by Carl, to Wilbur Hatfield, who was 
retiring after thirty-three years from the office 
of secretary-treasurer. 


The Saturday luncheon program was a de- 
licious high-calory intellectual dessert to the 
full-course feast of ideas and inspiration. It left 
everyone with a taste for more and a realization 
that he had had all he could digest. Margery 
Bailey in her address on “Shakespeare in Ac- 
tion” proved to be an actress, a wit, and a 


scholar. 


Richard Armour, Scripps College, who al- 
ternates serious scholarship and the writing of 
light verse (and this year is on leave of absence 
on a Ford Foundation Fellowship) offered 
sound observations on how the writer of light 
verse makes himself useful both in the class- 
room and in society. He remarked that one of 
the advantages of light verse over serious poetry 
is that it can be understood (!) and that its use 
in the classroom can convince the doubting stu- 
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dent that there can be fun in rhyme and meter. 
In time, you may even promote him from Bis- 
hop (“How to Treat Elves”) to Pope! An ef- 
fective writer and teacher, Armour thinks, “has 
to aim both high and low to hit the bull’s eye.” 
The use of the social satirist in verse is to keep 
us cut down to size. Self-critical laughter is prac- 
ticed with less gusto today than formerly (how 
would Will Rogers get by today? ). It is least 
practiced and most feared by demagogic leaders. 
Thus light verse, by keeping laughter alive, can 
help to keep democracy alive. His own verses 
used for illustration so pleased the audience that 


he had to curb the applause. 


Elementary Section meeting 

In her talk at the Elementary Section busi- 
ness session, Mildred Dawson acquainted the 
audience with the work of the Elementary Sec- 
tion (1) promotion of junior 
memberships for college students who will 
teach the ensuing year—reduced dues carrying 
subscription to Elementary English, (2) initi- 


Committee: 


ating a program wherein schools regularly carry- 
ing on a modern language arts program will 
be open for visitation—listing to be made avail- 
able through N.C.T.E.; (3) plans for 1954 sum- 
mer conferences—one in Canada ( probably near 
Barrff), one in a Latin American locale to fea- 
ture teaching English as a second language, a 
third at Boone, N. C. where fifty elementary 
and fifty secondary teachers may consider a 
modern language arts program under leadership 
of Dora V. Smith and other selected persons 
who have been working on the commission's 


curriculum project. 


The chairman of the Nominating Commit- 
tee for the Elementary Section is Virginia Reid, 
Oakland, Calif. She ap- 
pointed by the Committee. Two 
members were elected—Margaret Williams of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, to the Nominating Com- 
mittee and Helen Grayum, Seattle, Washington. 


In the program section of the meeting, Dr. 


Public Schools. was 


Executive 
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Dora V. Smith gave an overview of the forth- 


coming volume containing the elementary school 
report of the Curriculum Commission. Dr. 
David H. Russell, discussing the mass media, 
showed how reading programs can be enriched 
by means of the new modes of communication. 
A panel discussion on the elementary language 
arts took place during the second half of the 
meeting. Participating were Elizabeth Guilfoile, 
Veda L. Bear, Virginia Reid, Ruth Strickland, 


Mildred Swearingen, and Marion Zollinger 


Jusiness 


The Board of Directors elected as officers 


. \c }*} 
of the Council for 1954 the candidates proposed 


by the Nominating Committee last May. They 


it 


— 


President, Lou LaBrant, Atlanta University 

First Vice President, John C. Gerber, Strate 
University of Iowa 

Second Vice 
Curriculum Bureau, New York City 


Lennox Grey 


President, Joseph Mersand, 
The officers with Past Presidents 
and Harlen M. Adams, 
Chairman Luella B. Cook, Elementary Chairman 
Edna L. 
be elected form the Executive Committee. The 


Executive Secretary will serve as treasurer also. 


High School Section 


Sterling, and the college chairman to 


The Board of Directors also elected the fol- 


Nominating Committee to propose 


lowing 
candidates this spring for election next fall as 
officers for 1955: Paul Farmer, chairman, Har- 
len M. Adams, Helen ‘F. Olson, Robert C. 
Pooley, and Blanche Trezevant. 

The Annual Business Meeting (all Council 
Members) elected the following Directors-at- 
Large, for three years beginning Thanksgiving 
Day, 1954: Richard A. Meade, Karl Dykema, 
Milacent Grimes Ocvirk, Helen F. Olson, 
Wanda Robertson, and Lorietta Scheerer. This 
meeting also amended the Council constitution 
to abolish the position of secretary-treasurer, to 
make clear that the Executive Committee is 
subject to the directions of the Board of Direc- 
tors, and to permit section nominating com- 


mittees to report in January instead of Decem- 
ber. It also adopted a by-law requiring the 
Executive Committee to employ an executive 
secretary. It received invitations to hold the 
1954 convention in Atlantic City and in New 
York, and to meet any year in Toronto. Its 
heaviest work was the consideration and adop- 
tion of resolutions, which should be read and 
circulated as widely as possible. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions 
was presented by its chairman, Edna L. Sterling, 
ind upon her motion adopted. These resolutions 
rendered deserved thanks to the Committee on 
Arrangements, Lorietta Scheerer, chairman; to 
the California Council 
Alfred Grommon, past president, and Mabel 


of English Associations, 


Rice, president; to the Southern California As- 
sociation of Teachers of English, Gordon Wil- 
son, president; to Superintendents A. J. Stod- 
dard of Los Angeles and C. C. Trillingham of 
Los Angeles County and their staffs; to Mon- 
signor Patrick J. Dignan, Superintendent of the 


Catholic 


Angeles 


Schools of the Archdiocese of Los 
to the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce; to the Statler Hotel; to the Council of- 
ficers: Harlen Adams, Lou LaBrant, Blanche 

and Wilbur Hatfield; to the Com- 


mission on the English Curriculum (and com- 


Trezevant, 
mended its further plans). Another resolution 
expressed sorrow over the passing of Guy C. 
Moore, who had been a strong influence in 
locating the convention in Los Angeles, and still 
another conferred honorary life membership in 
the Council upon Wilbur Hatfield. The report 
also included the following important declara- 
tions of opinion: 

WHEREAS the increasing enrollments in 
all public schools and the shortage of efficient 
teaching personnel are creating problems of 
maintaining high standards of instruction, be it 

RESOLVED, that the NCTE go on record 
as urging that state and local committees be 
organized to carry on vigorous selective teacher 
recruitment progress to aid in providing an 
adequate number of qualified teachers for the 
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country’s schools; and to urge that all colleges 
adopt the principle of the establishment of re- 
quired courses in English for the initial cer- 
tification for teaching services. 

WHEREAS mass media of communication 
are increasingly influences that affect children 
and are means of reaching the public and of 
presenting facts, attitudes, and evidence, and 
hence of giving appreciations and understand- 
ing to the American people, be it 

RESOLVED, that the NCTE reaffirm its 
support of the position of Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in keeping the allocated tele- 
vision channels open for educational assign- 
ments. 

WHEREAS the NCTE, with other organ- 
izations of teachers, is profoundly concerned in 
such current questions as the restrictions upon 
the choice of classroom materials and the right 
of Communists to teach in the public schools of 
the United States. 

WHEREAS numerous other professional 
organizations and responsible individuals have 
taken positive stands regarding such questions, 
and 

WHEREAS a committee of the NCTE has 
prepared a pamphlet entitled CENSORSHIP 
AND CONTROVERSY which has been care- 
fully read and criticized by an NCTE commit- 
tee, approved by the Council Director of Pub- 
lications, and published by the Council, be it 

RESOLVED, that the NCTE commend the 
work of the Committee on Censorship and 
Controversy and reaffirm the following posi- 
tions taken by the Committee: 

1. The National Council of Teachers of 

English reasserts the freedom to teach. 
It believes that freedom to teach is close- 
ly bound to the freedom to listen, to 
speak, to write, and to read. In reassert- 
ing all these freedom, it again reaffirms 
its loyalties to American democracy. 

2. The NCTE believes that freedom to 

teach includes freedom to examine and 
to dissent from, within the limits of 


loyalty and integrity, not only those be- 
liefs which are safe and popular, but 
those which are held by the few and are 
unpopular with many. The Council be- 
lieves that denying access to all relevant 
facts is as much a betrayal of responsibili- 
ties as is indoctrination with fanatic 
creeds and that both practices are indeed 
totalitarian. 

The Council believes that freedom to 
teach includes freedom to be taught. 
Since youthful minds are not fully 
equipped to judge the worth of only one 
set of ideas advocated by one group, the 
American ideal of freedom requires that 
youth have access to the literature of a 
variety of great writers and thinkers 
down through the ages. It believes that 
the study of such writings includes the 
right to discuss, reject, and use such ideas. 
It concludes, therefore, that it is not only 
the right but the responsibility of the 
teacher to present ideas with which he 
does not agree. Finally, it affirms that 
speaking, writing, reading, and using 
such literature provides the foundation 
for the processes of reason which are the 
bulwarks of our democratic life. 

It is the strong conviction of the NCTE 
that schools and colleges of the nation 
must be guarded not only against Com- 
munism, but also against those persons 
who use the fear of Communism as a pre- 
text for their attacks upon the American 
educational system. 

The Council believes, also, that the re- 
sponsibility of teachers lies as much in 
the treatment and in the way materials 
are used as in the materials themselves. 
Fairness, perspective, a scrupulous re- 
gard for accuracy, for evidence, for rea- 
sonable interpretation, and above all for 
respect for the individual, as a member 
of a group make possible a healthy edu- 


cation. This healthy education demands, 
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and is made possible, only with a free 
use of materials for responsible teaching. 


Signed 
Eula P. Mohle—Houston, Texas 
J. N. Hook—University of Illinois 
David H. Russell—Univ. of California 
Edna L. Sterling (chairman) Seattle 
Public Schools 
Absent 
Margaret W. Boutelle—Univ. of Florida 
Louis Forsdale—Teacher's College 
Brice Harris—Penn. State College 
Grace Rawlings—Baltimore, Maryland 


The following resolution was offered by 
Angela M. Broening, Lou LaBrant, and Leon C. 
Hood, and adopted without dissent: 
RESOLVED, that the National Council of 
Teachers of English regrets that the program 
Author Meets the Critics has been taken off the 
the air, and that the Secretary communicate to 
the Dumont Broadcasting Company and other 
networks the urgent desirability of resuming 
this excellent program. If this program is re- 
stored the members of NCTE should do all that 
is possible to increase the listening audience. 


W. Wilbur Hatfield 


The Educational Scene 


Edited by WILLIAM A. JENKINS! 


A child develops a conscience if he is dis- 
ciplined by his parents, according to Dr. Don- 
ald A. Bloch. Don’t be afraid to say “don’t,” he 
tells parents in the December issue of the Na- 
tional Parent-Teacher. A few “don'ts” and an at- 
titude of “it’s right, so do it” may frustrate the 
child momentarily, but in the long run he'll be 
better off for common sense discipline suited to 
his age. 

Overpermissiveness can be harmful, accord- 
ing to Dr. Bloch. Discipline which is firm, but 
warm-hearted, and which gradually lets up as 
the child nears maturity, is much more effective. 
The child of today needs the ability to get along 
with others and he can acquire this skill earlier 
and to a greater degree if guided by the mature 
person who loves him. 

Adult standards for the child are not out of 
line if the child is to be allowed to maintain his 
self-esteem. He feels that a child who does not 
have guiding discipline may feel that his par- 
ents do not love him or value him enough to 
protect him. 

Dr. Bloch points out that no child is born 
with a sense of right and wrong. Someone must 


develop his conscience for him by providing 


reasonable rules and whole-hearted go-aheads. 
Older children deserve explanations of the rules, 
and by the time they reach the midteens sug- 
gestions are better than rules. 

Dr. Bloch has one final word for overanxi- 
ous or hesitant parents: “Use your common 
sense. Have confidence in your own judgment. 
Dare to be spontaneous. Ask yourself, ‘Is what 
[ am allowing, or prohibiting, helping my child 
toward self-mastery and toward being better 
able to get along in a world where he must live 
with others?’ ” 

a 

Do you know or have a handy list of books 
dealing with children’s problems? Are you able 
to cope with the comics, short of being an auto- 
crat? How varied are the literary experiences 
you give your children? Can you make poetry 
alive and vital for your pupils? These four prob- 
lems, and eight others equally important, are 
discussed in the ACEI’s new packet, Adventur- 
ing in Literature with Children, which is de- 
scribed below. 

David H. Russell's “Guidance Resources in 


Literature’ gives hints on using literature in the 


"Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee. 
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guidance program. A very excellent bibliogra- 
phy is included, arranged by these topics: adop- 
tion and foster homes, being little and growing 
bigger, belonging to the group, family relations, 
getting ready for school, rules, and working with 
others. 

“Coping with the Comics,” according to 
Constance Carr, is partly a job of meeting the 
child’s needs in a better way than the comics 
do. In addition, the teacher should know her 
library and librarian, and acquire a knowledge 
of good books for children. The task, then, is 
one of providing, enthusiastically and familiarly, 
good competition for the comics. 

Evelyn Wenzel writes, in “Extending Crea- 
tive Experiences Through Literature,” that the 
worth of a literary experience rests, to a large 
extent, with the environment of that experi- 
ence: space, quiet, comfort, time, and freedom 
all have bearing on the degree of satisfaction 
attained. What appears to be of most value in 
her article is the range of experience which she 
feels that books can provide when children read 
under the guidance of a skilful teacher. Every- 
day, fanciful, creative dramatics, art, and crea- 
tive problem solving are some experiences 
which she discusses, and for which titles and 


characters are mentioned. 


Poetry can live for children, writes Leland B. 
Jacobs in his leaflet, if it is not unfavorably 
presented and if the teacher alertly utilizes the 
opportunities which the school day provides for 
sharing poetry with them. 


us 
“ee 


Adventuring in Literature with Children, a 
new portfolio of twelve leaflets, has been pub- 
lished by the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International, and was sent as a first mem- 
bership bulletin to members. This practical and 
helpful set of leaflets, designed for use of par- 
ents and teachers, covers many different aspects 
of the literature program. The emphasis in each 
leaflet is on “what” and “how” literature can be 
used to enrich the lives of children. A number 
of practical suggestions are made to help the 
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adult use the wealth of material in the field of 
children’s literature. Topics covered in the port- 
folio are: 

No. 1—Building a Balanced Classroom Li- 

brary 

No. 2—Enjoying Great Stories and Classics 

No. 3—Fostering Independent Reading at 

Home and School 

No. 4—Stories and the Curriculum 

No. 5—Guidance Resources in Literature 

No. 6—Records of Children’s Reading 

No. 7—Making Poetry Live with Children 

No. 8—Choral Reading in the Classroom 

No. 9—Enriching Literature Through Story- 

telling 

No. 10—Extending Creative Experiences 

Through Literature 

No. 11—Using Audio-Visual Materials with 

Literature 

No. 12—Coping with the Comics 

The twelve leaflets are sold as a unit in a 
handy portfolio package at 75c. Individual leaf- 
lets may be purchased at ten cents each, dis- 
counts available on quantity order. Order from 
Association for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional, 1200 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, 
>< 


ws 


“Growing Up with Books,” is the Library 
Journal's second annual booklist of 200 books 
which every child should have a chance to read 
and enjoy. Complete publication data, annota- 
tions, and age groups are given. A good, brief 
statement of the role of books, and a home li- 
brary, in the life of a child, and guiding char- 
acteristics of the age groups make the booklet 
well worth the ten-cent price (five for 25 
cents ). 

The booklet could be used in many ways: a 
teacher could keep a supply to pass out to par- 
ents who ask “What book should I get for 
Johnny?”; PTA groups could order quantities 
($2.25 a hundred) to use in enlisting parents 
in building better home reading habits among 
the students; lower grade teachers might prove 
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to parents that no child is too young to be given 
a book; or, parents might be introduced to sub- 
stitutes for the ageless but often too-familiar 
classics of old. 

“Growing Up with Books” may be obtained 
from the Library Journal, 62 West 45th Street, 
New York 30. 

2 

Seven test centers in the United States and 
Canada have made recommendations of mate- 
rials and equipment for use with children in 
the latest revision of Recommended Equipment 
and Supplies for Nursery, Kindergarten, Pri- 
mary, and Intermediate Schools, just published 
by the Association for Childhood Education In- 


ternational. 


1 to send their ma- 


Manufacturers are invitec 
terials to the test centers for examination and 
use. Each article is actually used by children in 
the classroom or around the school under careful 
observation. 

A special feature of this revision is the in- 
clusion of the sources for purchasing listed 
equipment in Canada. 

Suggested lists of materials and equipment 
for use with children in nursery, kindergarten, 
primary, and intermediate groups are given. The 
four ACEI Committees representing these age 
levels have made careful study and revision of 
these lists. 

Material in the bulletin is arranged for easy 
reference. In addition to the suggested lists for 
each school, there is a list of approved items by 
classification, with age level, and name and ad- 
dress of manufacturer. 

Recommended Equipment and Supplies is 
an 80-page bulletin which may be bought from 
the Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, 1200 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 


ington 5, D. C. for $1 a copy. 


as 
“Ze 


The National Geographic Society resumed 
publication of the Geographic School Bulletin, 
the weekly educational aid, on October 5. Dur- 
ing the 1952-53 school year the Bulletins went 


to 27,000 teachers and pupils. Thirty issues were 
published, containing 146 specially prepared 
geographic articles and 200 National Geo- 
graphic photographs and maps. 

Increased printing costs necessitated the So- 
ciety’s raising the subscription fee to seventy- 
five cents for the 1953-54 school year. Bulletins 
may be obtained by writing to the School Serv- 
ice Division, National Geographic Society, 


Washington 6, D. C. 


An unusual approach to learning, through 
the postage stamps of the world, is now being 
offered by Stamp Adventurers. The new organ- 
ization offers monthly collections of stamps that 
are correlated to social studies courses for grades 
four to eight. 

Through this program pupils will receive 
each month a collection of stamps from the 
countries they are studying at the time. The 
stamps have been chosen to illustrate inter- 
estingly the educational phases of the areas 
being studied: natural resources, customs, fam- 
ous personalities, etc. Descriptive materials are 
enclosed with each selection. 

Information about the program can be ob- 
tained from Herbert Leeds, Stamp Adventures, 
8 Balfour Street, Valley Stream, N. Y. 


2 


A vocabulary-building game that seems to 
have interesting possibilities is described in the 
Sept.-Oct. issue of Words at Work, the Scott- 
Foresman dictionary bulletin for high school 
teachers. The game, which capitalizes on some 
of the popular features of Scrabble and some of 
the elements of Rummy, uses cards—key cards 
and meaning cards—which can be made very 
easily by the teacher or by the students. Two to 
four students may play in each group. 

The vocabulary-builder is the brainchild of 
Mildred Letton of the University of Chicago 
Laboratory School. Why not send Scott, Fores- 
man a card requesting a copy of Words at Work 
(Sept.-Oct.)? Incidentally, upper elementary 
and junior high teachers may find use for Scott, 


ed 
Pr 
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High 


Lights. The address is 433 E. Erie Street, Chi- 


Foresman’s service bulletin, English 


cago 11. 
us 
Another service bulletin of note, this one 
for elementary teachers, is D. C. Heath’s The 


Packet. Each issue usually contains one or more 


1 


articles about the language arts. The fall °53 
at Work 


Alvina Treut 


example, included “Words 


for Middle Grade Children,” by 


issue, for 


Burrows, and, of general interest, “What Makes 
the Class Work as a T 


4 “ys ; 
Heath's mailing list 


’ by Selma Herren. 


To get on write to 285 


Columbus Avenue, Boston 16 
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nited Nations 


work, the Amer! 


can Indians review of news highlights tor th 
ir, background of American history and 

‘ ] 
fenship, mature at WOrk, gre rigures in 


the United States and her 
possessions. Picture Farade will cover one of 
topics each month of the school year 


May during 


Picture Parade will be sold on a subscription 


these 
from September through 1953-54. 
basis only for classroom groups. Subscriptions 
will cost 75c for the school year for groups of 
20 or more; 80c per subscription tor groups of 
less than 20. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the publishers, Gilbertson Company, Inc., 101 
Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
me 

The 1953 edition of the Elementary Teach- 
ers Guide to Free Curriculum Materials (tenth 
edition) has been published by the Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. We should 
have mentioned it last fall. 
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| for mate- 


As every teacher who has hunted 


rials to broaden the scope of her classroom work 
knows, the Gwide is a listing of sources to free 
maps, bulletins, pamphlets, exhibits, charts, 


scripts, transcriptions, and books. The new edi- 


tion 1iSts and describes 124 ems, of which 
are new 1tems 
A acl ech, Whe chi: mn found ?0 
f\ Quick searcn DY this COlumn round \ 
] 
tems listed in the language arts section. But a 
' ‘ 1 ' 1 
closer check in other sections, Social Studies, 
Visual and Audio-Visu: Aids, for example 
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Includes a Bav 1 Shoe D English Mor 
Dance, Italian J nte 1d Ame n Square 
Dance des bed by na well-playve 
) S! rcnes 

Pe nb ( ¢ l rens R ord Guild 
9054 The third and b n CRGs _ Little 


Pedro series of Latin-American adaptations 


and baianos with irresistable 


] ] 


] ] 
lyricS ang dialogue 


) ] 1. - , 
Rollicking samb. 

7 1 
English 


Tarantella; La Ra pa 


(RCA 47- 


5048) Traditional Sicilian and Mexican dance 


S7c1l1an 


tunes, performed instrumentally with vivid na- 
tive color. Although this was not issued as a 
children’s record, it’s surefire with all age 
groups. 


Look 
Songs. Sung by Charity Bailey (CRG 729). 


at Michte Banjo and more Playtime 
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Catchy Creole songs rendered with considerable 
charm in delicious Creole patois and English. 
And for school-agers: 

Favorite French Children’s Songs. Paulette 
Rollin and Chorus. (Vox LP VL 2490). The 
best of several such collections available. Mlle. 
Rollin sings unaffectedly, enunciates with per- 
fect clarity. More than thirty familiar folk tunes 
are included. 

An Elizabethan Song Bag for Young People. 
New York Pro Musica Antiqua, directed by 


Noah Greenberg (Esoteric LP ESJ 6). Rounds, 


wre 
yi 


s, virginal, and recorder selections for chil- 
dren with a keen musical curiosity, and also for 
their parents. Excellent program and perform- 
ances of this unusual music. 

Singing Time with Burl Ives (Columbia 
J-1777, 45 rpm, EP). Includes his very popular 
“Little White Duck”; also “The Little Engine 
That Could,” “The Lollipop Tree,” and “Two 
White Owls.” 

Singing Time with Rosemary Cloone y (Co- 
lumbia J-1775, 45 rpm, EP). Includes her big 
hit “Me and My Teddy Bear,” “Little Red Mon- 
key,” etc. 

Folk Songs for Singing and Dancing. Sung 
by Tom Glazer (YPR 8005-6). Glazer’s guitar 
is ample accompaniment in a bright, often non- 
sensical collection of Americana, including 
“Goodbye Liza Jane,” “A Capital Ship,” and an 
early version of the old sow’s song. 

The Frog Song. Sung by Sam Hinton 
(Decca K 95). A very unusual study of frog 
talk. Imaginative routine, and Hinton’s perfect 
timing should delight all children and their 
parents. 

The Blue Tail Fly. Burl Ives with children’s 
choir. (Decca K 107). A new recording of the 
“Jimmie cracked corn” perennial. 

The Foot Foot Song. Sung by Ray Bolger 
(Decca K 107). Rhythmic nonsense song. Bol- 
ger, a wonderful clown, gets everyone to join 
in, community style. 

Golden Treasury of Mother Goose. (Big 
Golden BR 12). Anne Lloyd and others sing 


twenty-two of the best-loved nursery songs. The 
ten-inch record plays extra long, provides ex- 
cellent value. 

Tunes for Wee Folks (Mercury Childcraft 
8) and Tunes for Tots (Mercury Childcraft 7). 
Perhaps the best material produced to date 
specifically for one-to-two year olds. Each tune 
concerns a familiar nursery or household object. 
For example: “Telephone Song,” “Teakettle,” 
exc. 

Jump Back, Little Toad and other Be Care- 
ful Songs. Sung by Tom Glazer (CRG 1041). 
Adaptations of Creole songs by Marion Abe- 
sons, who was also responsible for “Michie 
Banjo.” Charming animal songs painlessly sug- 
gest “Be Careful” and “Be Considerate.” For the 
pre-school group. 

Let's Be Policemen (YPR 3401) 


cupation previously neglected by record makers. 


An oc- 


Songs outline the functions of the traffic, 
motorcycle, and mounted police, and the one 
who watches over you every night. 

All Aboard a Covered Wagon with Mr. I. 
Magination (Columbia MJV 163). Paul Tripp, 
in his well-known TV role, suggests play-acting 
as ’49ers. He provides the proper historic back- 
ground, useful information about the Indians, 
and an interesting story. 

Train to the Ranch. Norman Rose and the 
Eugene Lowell Singers. (CGR 1038). Follow- 
up to CRG's highly successful “Train to the 
Zoo” and “Train to the Farm.” Various ranch 
activities are described in the appropriately 
styled songs. For the 3-6 age group. 

Train to Toyland. Sung by Tom Glazer (Co- 
lumbia J 171). Includes individual songs about 
“The Toy Train,” “Toy Truck,” “Hammer and 
Pegs,” and “Playing with Blocks.” The songs 
are simple, and the familiar material is perfectly 
suited to the very young. 

Jump-a-Jingles. Sung by Tom Glazer (Col. 
J-185). Street Jingles used by New York 
youngsters for skipping rope and bouncing balls, 
set to new melodies that are good enough to be 
folk songs. Even before children can perform 
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them they'll enjoy the accelerating tempi, non- 
sensical rhymes, and abrupt pauses. 

Super Circus; Menagerie (Mercury Play- 
craft 7) and Clown Alley (Playcraft 8). Claude 
Kirchner, Mary Hartline, Super Circus Band, 
etc. Two excellent productions based on the 
popular TV circus show. Dynamic and full of 
humor, especially “Clown Alley.” “Menagerie” 
has some highly amusing songs about the side- 
show animals. 

Some recommended musical stories for all ages: 

The Travels of Babar (CRG 204, 
An original operetta by Leo Paris and 
] 


2 rec- 


ords ). 
Normand Lockwood based on a beloved assort- 
ment of fantasy. Extremely funny in spots on 
both child and adult levels. Truly a children’s 
classic. 

Me ndelssohn's Midsummree r Night's Dream. 
Directed by Richard Mohaupt (CRG 205). An 
accomplished cast of singers and actors perform 
Leo Paris's brilliant amalgam of Shakespeare 
and Mendelssohn for children. The author has 
utilized some delightful melodies for his simple, 
warm-hearted, often humorous lyrics. For the 
5-and-up age group, though younger children 
may enjoy Bottom’s generous slapstick. 


New films 

How Weather Is Forecast (Coronet Films, 
black and white, sound, 1 reel). Shows opera- 
tion of a weather observation station and 
weather forecasting station. Prepared in col- 
laboration with Glenn O. Blough, U. S. Office 
of Education. 

Telling Time by the Clock (Bailey Films) is 
a film which makes each step in the time-telling 
process clear by using easy-to-grasp pictorial de- 
tails. Especially clear is the explanation of 
clockwise movement. 

The World Around Us (Picture Films Cor- 
poration) is a series of ten nature films, in 
color, which develop the theme of conservation 
by portraying the natural beauty and the 


struggle for life survival that goes on around us. 


x 
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New recordings 
Music of the 
Hello, 


Communications 


Holland Says 


(International 


Netherlands, 
Nort a) 


and Music of 
Association, 4317 


Citizens 


Building, Cleveland 14; set of three 10” records, 


$15.). Students’ voices singing music of their 
native lands. Records of other countries are now 
in production. 

The Sky's the Limit (American Book Com 
pany, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3; set of 
four 10” vinylite records, 78 rpm, $6) has the 
“call tales of America” as its subject. Each record 
presents a different story told 11rreret 
narrator. Sound effects and n iny VOICes give the 
effect of complete dramat on. 

us 
ye 

Here are the Junior Literary Guild selections 
for the month of Febru 

For boys and girls 5 and 6 years old: Th: 
Four Riders, by Charlotte Krum. Wilcox and 
Follett Company, $2.00. 


ars old: ce 


Newberry. 


For boys and girls 7 an 


Harper and Brothers, $2.50 
I 


Cream for by Clare Turlay 


For boys and girls, 9, 10, and 11 
1 ree W } 
) 


by Evelyn Sibley 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., $2.75. 


years old: 
agon, Lampman. 
For girls 12 to 16 years old: Winners Losers, 
by Earl S. Coleman. Longmans, Green and Co., 
$2.50. 

For boys 12 to 16 years old: Lucky Starr and 
the Pirates of the Asteroids, by Paul 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., $2.50. 


2 


The selections for January were inadvertent- 


French. 


ly omitted last month. Here they are: 

For boys and girls 5 and 6 years old: The 
Birthday Story, by Ruth Jaeger Buntain. Holi- 
day House, $2.00. 

For boys and girls 7 and 8 years old: The 
Unruly Robin, by Dorathea Dana. Abelard 
Press, Inc., $2.50. 

For boys and girls 9, 10, and 11 years old: 
Brighty of the Grand Canyon, by Marguerite 
Henry. Rand, McNally and Company, $2.95. 
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For girls 12 to 16 years old: Stairway to a 
Secret, by Joy DeWeese Wehen. E. P. Dutton 


and Company, Inc., $2.75. 


For boys 12 to 16 years old: Triple-Threat 
Patrol, by Kenneth Gilbert. Henry Holt and 


Company, $2.50. 


Professional Publications 


The American Elementary School. Thir- 
teenth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society. 
Harold G. Shane, Editor. New York: Harper 


and Brothers, 1953. 


] mnrel 1 nad lnhie d - 
This comprenensive and readable aescrip- 


tion of the elementary school of today 1s the 


product of eighteen outstanding educators. 


limed to meet the current attacks on education, 
] ] 1 » 
i special ed at the irresponsible charge 
t chools ( ered le fund ntais 
[he Foreword 1S A] ) I his char IS 
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€ { S nas been encounterin 
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I \ ) ther probiems 
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tary scnoo S well developed Con MSSLONS 
committee nd organizations that have in- 

] 1 ] ¢ - 
I n¢ nd e infiuencing education are care- 
+ tr ed Thece rano tr 7] 1) t mm 
ruil\ iced these range rom education Com- 
t + - - t ] ] - ] 

mittees for free public elementary education 1n 


the Massachusetts Senate of 1825 down to the 


description of professional organizations such 


as The National Council of Teachers of English, 


and how they work today. 


Elementary school practice is influenced by 
changing ideas in other areas, the authors point 
out. An emerging class structure in our society 
poses problems which the modern elementary 
school must meet. 

Child development research in our times 
affects practices in elementary education though 
perhaps still indirectly. Action research is dealt 
with briefly, but helpfully, for the reader who 
desires speaking acquaintance with such 
emerging movements. 


Altogether this book is to be commended to 
teachers, administrators, and others who wish to 
look elementary education in the round in the 
year 1954 

Elizabeth Guilfoile 


Cincinnati Public Schools 


Learning to Read. By Homer L. J. Carter 
nd Dorothy J. McGinnis. New York: McGraw- 


Hill Book Company, 1953. $3.50 


ror te ichers The book emphasizes the 1mpofrt- 


ance of specific reading objectives, materiais to 
he 1 ‘i | if 1c 1 plishine them ind } rinite 
pe used 1n accompil ning them, an ICTINIC 
procedures to be followed in their achievement. 
i 
1 ] { ' 

[he book s di ded Oo e€ ) s. Mos 

ot Part Two 1s devoted to listing mate nd 
] WN } h 1 ty } 

mecnan l qaevices wnicn Can pe UusSs€ l € 


1 ‘ } 2. or 1} 
velopmental and corrective re iding These could 


well be placed in the appendix, since no attempt 
is made to incorporate these listings in the dis- 
cussion. Pointing out the possible uses of these 
materials would enhance their value for the 
busy teacher. 

Part One offers a superficial treatment of 
some reading problems and why they develop. 
The authors state that reading is closely related 
to speaking, writing, and listening and then 
they give examples of just recreational and work 
type reading. There is no explanation of when 
or how to apply these listings. Perhaps the out- 
standing section of this part is the list of factors 
of possible significance in the investigation of 
the child’s history. 

In Part Three, developmental and therapeu- 
tic procedures, the chapter on group therapy in 
reading is a misnomer. The material in this 
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chapter is concerned primarily with flexible 
grouping. The therapeutic values of flexible 
grouping and of reading in general are ignored. 
The approach which the author believes is 
essential to therapy in reading concerns the 
study of reading problems and tests scored in 
terms of the life history of the child. The use of 
therapy in discovering and preventing problems 
should be of inestimable significance in the 
teaching of reading. Therapy in the reading 
program should contribute to the personal-social 
needs of individuals and groups. 

The case study outline in the appendices 
offer some pertinent points for diagnosing per- 


] 


sonality, emotienal, and behavior difficulties. 


Emotional Difficulties in Reading. By 
Beulah Kanter Ephron, New York: The Julian 
Press, 1953. $5.00. 

This book is a plea for the psycho-therapeu- 
tic approach to remedial reading. The author, 
a protege of Ruth Strang, believes that staffs of 
reading clinics should include psychotherapists, 
and that school counsellors and remedial teach- 
ers should recognize that reading difficulty is a 
symptom of a larger personality problem. In the 
controversy over the relation between reading 
retardation and emotional difficulties, Dr. 
Ephron clearly takes the side of those who hold 
that reading deficiencies are emotionally caused. 

Whatever the merits of her generalizations, 
we have here a fascinating account of the way 
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The glossary, which is non-technical in nature, 
aids in clarifying unfamiliar terms for the 
teacher. 

This text assumes that basic principles un- 
derlying learning and consequently instruction 
are essentially the same at all ages. The authors 
make no attempt to point out differences be- 
tween initial instruction and corrective reading, 
since they believe that learning to read is a con- 
tinuous process. Learning to Read is a brief, 
teachers of 


sons ie te 
practical, and specific handbook for 


] 1 
remedial or developmental programs 


The University of Wyoming 


in which she applied her psychological insights 
to the cases of reading difficulty which she de- 
scribes. After describing certain general factors 
that seem to enter into most cases of severe 
retardation (“underlying threads’), she gives 
verbation accounts of her interviews with 
clients, so that the reader is able to follow the 
development of the individual cases. It is essen- 
tially a case book, but one which can be read 
with satisfaction by the thoughtful teacher and 
administrator. 

The book should serve as a powerful cor- 
rective for the view that the answer to most 
reading problems is “more phonics.” 

John J. DeBoer 


The University of Illinois 
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BOOKS EDITED BY MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT 
May Hill Arbuthnot is well-known as teacher, 
writer, and lecturer in the field of children’s | S 
FOR books. She is author of the volume, CHIL- st 
DREN AND BOOKS (Scott, Foresman, 1947) 
and editor of the new Arbuthnot Anthology of th 
CH | _LDRE N Children’s Literature, Scott, Foresman, 1953. fe 
F 
h 
ri 
, i f¢ 
Biography the people of history are to live. Many authors 
Biography is now a staple article of diet in of these juvenile biographies are also yielding to T 
the literary fare of upper and middle grade the temptation to tell what they themselves 
children. Biographies are so numerous and so think about their hero and therefore what the 
all-embracing that a few timid souls feel that children should think. This is particularly re- m 
they may stifle other types of reading and, like grettable when the hero’s own words or de- fr 
the radio and television commercials, over-sell cisions or acts might speak for him. James + 
themselves to the point of nausea. These are Daugherty makes admirable use of letters, jour- | 
depressing possibilities, but for the present at nals, and contemporary records. When Mrs. | 
least, biography is a lusty field of juvenile read- Hazel Wilson gives examples of Anthony ‘ 
ing, conscientiously undertaken by competent Wayne’s cow-chasing activities, to feed his | 
RS ; . 21 
and even distinguished writers. The books cover starving men at Valley Forge, they make it ; 
our national heroes and many great men and more evident that he cared for his men’s wel- " 
women in different fields of achievement, past fare than any pronouncement the author might T. 
and present, here and abroad. but does not make. The absence of specific de- 
Books in the biography series are numerical- tails and the prevalence of author pronounce- 
ly overwhelming. The worst of it is, no blanket ments suggest too hasty writing and a lack of er 
recommendations of a group are reliable be- fespect for children’s ability to appreciate source T 
cause the books vary. Each one should be evalu- materials, read intelligently, and make their own ( 
ated on its own merit. While most of them are judgments. 
reliable as to facts certain faults begin to recur, In spite of such weaknesses, here and there, 
faults which a careful reading of Harold Nicol- the merits of the new biographies far outweigh mk 
son’s brief The Development of English Bio- their limitations. They are, on the whole, : 
eraphy would probably eradicate. There is, for @mazingly well written, reliable, and entertain- - 
instance, a too frequent resort to a rapid march ing. Indeed this field of reading should carry | TI 
of chronological events without enough details children into high school with a rich back- 
to illumine the man or the movement. Jefferson ground of American history and achievement in 
was an extraordinarily complex human being. ‘rms of its men and women. Sel 
The great Mormon trek was marked by innum- In noting these books, do not take the age wi 
erable episodes of individual human beings, so ranges too seriously. In this field more than any Tl) 
heroic, so humble, and so moving as to tear the other, they vary with the child’s age, back- | 
heart strings. These must be told if history and ground, and degree of interest. 
rec 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN l 


Signature Books, 1953. Grosset & Dunlap. 

$1.50. For ages 8-12. 

Under the editorship of Enid Meadowcroft, 
Signature Books are making a place for them- 
selves in the elementary schools. “The Story of 

which is a part of each title, indicates 
the fictionalized style of the books and accounts 
for the conversations and some of the incidents. 
For the most part, the narratives are based on 
historical facts and their lively tempo and va- 
riety appeal to children. Here are the new titles 
for 1953. 


The Story of Kit Carson. By Edmund Collier. 
Illustrated by Nicholas Eggenhofer. 
A fine book for boys interested in the 
mountain men, Indian fighters, and scouts of 


frontier days. 


The Story of Good Queen Bess. By Alida Sims 
Malkus. Illustrated by Douglas Gorsline. 
By omitting the religious issues, Mrs. Mal- 

kus tells a forth-right story of the times and 

gives a favorable picture of a remarkable wo- 


man. 


The Story of Pocahontas. By Shirley Graham. 
Illustrated by Mario Cooper. 
Highly fictionalized, girls will nevertheless 
enjoy this romantic and colorful heroine. 


The Story of Mark Twain. By Joan Howard. II- 
lustrated by Donald McKay. 
Trust Miss Howard to write a vigorous and 
captivating story of this dusty hero. His boy- 
hood comes vividly to life and the book is out- 


standing. 


The Story of Joan of Arc. By Jeannette Nolan. 
Illustrated by Pranas Lapé. 
Readable, but nor distinguished, this might 
serve as an introduction to a heroine about 
whom many fuller accounts have been written. 


The Story of Marco Polo. By Olive Price. Illus- 
trated by Frederico Castellon. 
Not too successful, but a difficult hero to 
recreate for children. 


bh 
Wo 


The Story of John Paul Jones. By Iris Vinton. 
Illustrated by Edward Wilson. 
Here is another hero after a boy’s own heart 
and Miss Vinton has done him full justice. A 
sea story and history to boot, delightfully 


written. 


The Story of Daniel Boone. By William O. 
Steele. Illustrated by William Baumgartner. 
Fictionalized-biography, this book about 

Daniel Boone reads as well as the author's 

stories. It is an incomplete story of the man’s 

life with the disappointments and bitter in- 
justices omitted. But for children too young to 
follow James Daugherty’s or John Mason 

Brown's full length portraits of the great 

woodsman, this book will supply a lively in- 

troduction. More is made of Boone's Quaker 
roots than is customary. He is shown as a love- 
able and lively member first of his father’s 
home, with his brothers and sisters, and then 
with his own family group, his black-eyed Re- 
becca and the children. The record of his last 
years is so condensed that his reasons for going 
to Missouri and his life there remain obscure. 

The colorful center of this story is the explora- 

tion and settlement of Kentucky. Many of the 

scenes will lend themselves to spirited class- 


room dramatizations. 


The Story of Mad Anthony Wayne. By Hazel 
Wilson. Illustrated by Lawrénce Beal Smith. 


Mrs. Wilson draws an engaging picture of 
her hero's childhood which boys will relish. 
With his mind on Indians and soldiering rather 
than books, it took considerable persuasion to 
keep Anthony in school. But when he finally 
settled down, he did good work and upon grad- 
uation won an enviable assignment as surveyor 
and settler of Nova Scotia. This was an invalu- 
able experience in forest lore for the young 
Anthony but hard on his bride, who was glad 
enough to leave the wilderness and join the 
wealthy senior Waynes on their beautiful farm 
near Philadelphia. Then came the American 
Revolution and Anthony Wayne was in his 
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element at last. The mad courage that won him 
his soubriquet, his deep concern for the welfare 
of his men, his brilliant strategy and personal 
endurance brought him military honors and the 
love and loyalty of his men. 

Mrs. Wilson carries her hero through all of 
his major battles without losing the reality of 
the man. She tells his story with delightful 
flashes of humor and with lively episodes that 
reveal the man. There are even touching 
glimpses of the change from stalwart youth to 

courageously borne infirmities of old age. 
Young readers do not have to be told what to 
think of Anthony Wayne. The episodes of his 

which Mrs. Wilson reports so sympathet- 


; — 
1 y, reveal the man. 


Landmark Books, 1953. Random House. $1.50. 

For ages 9 to 16. 

Landmark Books launched the _ historical 
series for older children with distinguished 
writers and a unique idea. The books record not 
merely the lives of notable men but their lives 
in relation to events Or movements or ideas 
which were turning points in American history. 
Sometimes the event or movement was the 
focus of the book rather than a man. There are 
forty of these books now, chiefly for junior and 
senior high school readers or the superior upper 
grade child. The publishers mark the books R 
for reading level by grade and I for interest 
level by grade. Many schools feel that the read- 
ing level might well be raised for average chil- 
dren. The new titles for 1953 are: 

The Barbary Pirates. By C. S. Forester. R. 6; I 

5-9 
The Winter at Valley Forge. By Van Wyck 

Mason. R 5; I 5-10 
The Erie Canal. By Samuel Hopkins Adams. 

R 5; I 4-9. 

Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo. By Ted Lawson and 

Bob Considine. R 7; I 7-10. 


The Coming of the Mormons. By Jim Kjelgaard. 
R 6; I 6-9 


George Washington Carver. The Story of a 
Great American. By Anne Terry White. 
R 5; 1 4-8 


The First Overland Mail. By Robert Pinkerton. 
R. 5; I 4-8 


Thomas Jefferson, Father of Democracy. By 
Vincent Sheean. Random, 1953. $1.50. (12- 
14) 

Anyone who knows Vincent Sheean’s adult 
writing will approach this, his first juvenile, 
with agreeable anticipation. It is written in his 
usual vigorous style but, as the title implies, it 


is less a biography of the man than it is a 
chronicle of Jefferson’s developing ideas of 
government and their effect on this and other 
countries. At 27 the “Father of Democracy” 
pled for “the law of nature” under which all 
men would be considered to be born free, the 
Negro as well as the white child. At 33 he 
wrote the Declaration of Independence, which 
might have been the climax of his career but 
was only the beginning. His reforms included 
the abolition of entail and the establishment of 
religious freedom. His prestige was enormous. 
He commanded the lifelong devotion of Madi- 
son and Monroe and was the only man ever 
elected to the Presidency of the United States 
unanimously. His inaugural address, the author 
says, “was one of the greatest appeals to national 
unity” ever made in the history of our country. 

Oddly enough, it is not until Jefferson is 
made President that Mr. Sheean reveals the man 
behind the philosopher. Then he shows the 
aristocratic Jefferson's complete absence of pro- 
tocol, giving violent offense to the British am- 
bassador, with far reaching political effort. 
These and many other intimate details bring 
Jefferson the man vividly to life at long last. 
Particularly moving is the account of the friend- 
ship and lengthy correspondence that developed 
between those erst-while foes, John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson. They died the same day and 
Adams’ last words were prophetic, “Thomas Jef- 
ferson still lives.” 
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Sam Houston the Tallest Texan. By William 

Johnson. Illustrated by William Reusswig. 

R 6; I 5-9 

It is a brave man who tries his hand at a 
life of Sam Houston after Marquis James’ mas- 
terly The Raven and its reduced version for 
children, Six Feet Six. But Mr. Johnson’s book 
is easier reading and is a dramatic tale which 
boys will enjoy. The action opens with Ensign 
Houston marching into a fight against the In- 
dians. His feats of daring and endurance were 
so superhuman it is little wonder Andrew Jack- 
son remembered the young man. His childhood 
is told in flashbacks and loses something in the 
process. For instance, Sam’s life with the Indians 
does not impress the reader as much as it 
should, since the influence of that experience 
recurred again and again in Sam’s life. The 
chapter, “Black Fox and the Log,” relates a slight 
but significant example of this. On the whole, 
the book devotes a disproportionate amount of 
space to battle details and relates too briefly the 
conflicts in Sam’s own life. Even so, the “Old 
Man, the General” emerges every inch a hero. 


John Paul Jones, Fighting Sailor. By Armstrong 
Sperry. Illustrated by the author. R 6; I 5-9 
The two books about John Paul Jones, one 

by Iris Vinton and one by Armstrong Sperry, are 

both rousing stories and unusually well written. 

But compare the two and except for a few 

major episodes you would hardly know you 

were reading about the same man. That is the 
trouble with fictionalized-biography. The more 
fiction takes over, the less biography there is. 

Yet on historical grounds both books are reli- 

able. Miss Vinton’s book is, on the whole, light 

hearted and triumphant. The success story of the 
gardener’s son! It makes much of John Paul’s 
boyhood leadership and ends with his most not- 
able victory aboard the Bonhomme Richard. It 
is a wonderful story for young children too 
immature to accept the defeats and disillusion- 
ments that fall to the lot of most heroes. 
Armstrong Sperry’s book opens on a somber 
note that is prophetic. John Paul’s uncle tells 
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Sailor 


From John Paul Jones, Fighting 


the story of the bitter defeat of the boy’s own 
clansmen at the hands of the British. Then he 
challenges the boy, “But if all should go wrong, 
have ye the character to stand fast and see it 
through?” That is the keynote of the book and 
again, the author shows his hero standing fast 
and turning defeat into victory. It is a great 
story of incredible victories and horrifying in- 
le, repeated over and over. 


The author does not moralize but lets the facts 


justice and ingratituc 


speak for themselves. The conclusion of this 
strange meteoric career is as somber as the tale 
with which the book begins. The full scope of 
John Paul Jones’ naval genius was apparently 
not appreciated until after his lonely death in 
France, poor and obscure. Now his grave is a 
national shrine at Annapolis! All this and more 
Armstrong Sperry has woven into a splendid 


narrative. Young readers will glory in the 
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heroics but they will learn something about the 
brevity of fame and the bitterness of injustice. 
Moreover, in later years when they read grown- 
up biographies or historical records about John 
Paul Jones, they will not have to revise but only 
amplify the knowledge they have gained from 


this fine book. 


The Childhood of Famous Mustictans. By Opal 
Wheeler and Sybil Deucher or by one or 
the other author alone. Dutton, $3.00 
These books have been appearing yearly 

since the early 30's. They follow a standard 

pattern, relating the family background, 
amusing or extraordinary feats of childhood, 
early achievements but with never a hint of 
struggle or tragedy. Each book contains brief 


excerpts from the musician’s compositions. 


The Story of Peter Tschatkowsky. Part I. By 
Opal Wheeler. Illustrated by Christine Price. 
Dutton, 1953. $3.00. (8-12) 

Part I after the title of this book indicates 
more to come and explains the inconclusive 
ending. It begins like all the other books in this 
series, with the composer’s early childhood. 
Peter was a handsome, spirited little boy who, 
when he was still small, successfully rode his 
father’s great stallion, Midnight. When as a 
child Peter sang, played, and composed, his in- 
dulgent parents gave him good musical training. 
But his father never let him forget that he was 
intended for the law and not music. The book 
breaks off abruptly with the death of his moth- 
er. Although dates may not be either necessary 
or desirable in a book for eight-year-olds, never- 
theless, children would get a much clearer idea 
of the hero if they knew precisely how old he 
was when he rode the big horse or had to go to 
boarding school or when his mother died. Ex- 
cept for such omissions this is a colorful story 
of a child who was torn and rent by the power 
of music which he heard and which he kept 
locked within himself. Miss Price’s pictures of 
horses and of the mischievous, dishevelled Peter 


in full action are delightful. 


Individual biographies, not in a series 
Pike of Pike's Peak. By Nina Brown Baker. Il- 
lustrated by Richard Powers. Harcourt, 

1953. $2.50. (9-12). 

What makes this book outstanding biogra- 
phy for children? It is fictionalized like most ju- 
venile biographies, and it is fairly easy reading 
because it is so entertaining. But there are 
other reasons to account for its success. Zebulon 
Pike is a captivating figure to begin with, and 
the details of his life are less well known than 
some of our national heroes whose lives are 
being written by author after author, year after 
year. Also Mrs. Baker has a clear, lively style, 
makes an excellent selection of episodes and 
allows her hero's deeds to reveal the man. And 
in this case, what a man! From his enlistment 
in the United States army at fifteen and his 
youthful and picturesque elopement, to his 
death on the battle field at thirty-four, Pike was 
a man of action and a man of unusual personal 
qualities. His good manners and sincere respect 
for other men extricated him from one tight 
place after another and carried him to a gen- 
eral’s rank in the army. Most people think of 
him as the discoverer of Pike’s Peak, but that 
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From Pike of Pike's Peak 


was Only a minor espisode in his full life. Mrs. 
Baker relates heart-warming examples of the 
way he won the love and loyalty of the ill- 
treated Indians. One of the most amusing epi- 
sodes in the book is his accidental capture by 
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Mexicans, who were deeply suspicious of an 
American invasion. In no time at all, Pike had 
won the affection of his jailers and his captivity 
turned into a gala affair of unprecedented social 
gaiety. Perhaps no writer could be dull with 
such a hero. But young readers should be grate- 
ful to Mrs. Baker for rescuing a little-known 
figure from obscurity and telling his story de- 


lightfully. 


Marcus and Narcissa Whitman. Pioneers of 
Oregon. Written and Illustrated by James 
Daugherty. Viking, 1953. $2.50. (10- ) 
These two pioneers are challenging sub- 

jects for James Daugherty’s vigorous prose and 

heroic pictures. He presents them admirably, 
not minimizing their mistakes but revealing 
their selfless courage and devotion to a cause. 

Narcissa must have been an extraordinary figure 

of a missionary with her blue eyes, red-gold 

hair, and strong young body. She lifted her fine 
contralto voice in joyous song in the wilderness, 
and it took a lot to quell her zest for living. The 
portrait of Marcus is not quite so clear nor so 
human but he was a practical farmer and a suf- 
ficiently skilled surgeon to remove bullets or 
arrowheads from tough Indian hides and so 
command their respect. Narcissa was the first 
white woman to ride over the Oregon Trail and 
Marcus the first man to struggle with a wagon 
over those terrible Rocky Mountains. The Whit- 
man journey was of epic proportions and 
throughout the book the author uses Narcissa’s 
letters and journals to tell the story. At first they 
are buoyant accounts of the country, the people 





From Marcus and Narcissa Whiteman 
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and their work. Then they reflect the change in 
her outlook and her sense of what is to come. 
She knew in her heart what the end would be 
and she asks the members of her family to pray 
constantly if she and Marcus are to come out of 
this venture alive. They did not survive in spite 
of the seeming success of their mission, now 
and then. Narcissa’s song and Marcus’ heroic 
work ended in the dreadful massacre which the 
author describes in detail. Mr. Daugherty has 
told a moving story with objectivity and re- 
straint. His pictures are among the finest he has 
made, and the contrast between the strong, joy- 
ous pair (p. 11) and the tender pioneer Ma- 


donna (opposite p. 61) is a touching one. 


Michelangelo. By Elizabeth Ripley. Oxford, 

1953. $3.00. (10-16) 

In Michelangelo Mrs. Ripley follows the 
same plan she used so effectively in her 
Leonardo Da Vinci. She sketches the childhood 
and youth of the artist briefly, then with the be- 
ginning of his artistic productivity, she tells 
about his life as it relates to his major works. 
Michelangelo, who was equally famous as a 
sculptor and a painter, she shows as almost the 
victim of his two gifts. Painting seems to have 
enslaved him, while sculpture freed his spirit 
and released his creative energies to the full. 
The four years of agonizing toil which he spent 
in painting the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel 
left him almost blind and crippled. But he 
carved out his David and his superb tombs with 
comparative ease. The story is well told, with 
short sentences that are revealing and dramatic 
often by their understatement. Fine photographs 
suggest something of the artist's scope and 
power. Both Leonardo Da Vinci and Miche- 
langelo are beautiful books which children, 


youth, and the whole family will enjoy. 


John James Audubon His Life. By Catherine O. 
Peare. Illustrated by Margaret Ayer. Holt, 
1953. $2.00. (9-12) 


Audubon’s complex character is not easy to 
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simplify to a child’s level of understanding 
without falsifying the facts. So the author of 
this biography has been satisfied to relate the 
highlights in the career of the artist-naturalist. 
There is a glimpse of the spoiled child in France 
and the gay young dandy transplanted to the 
New World. In both periods he is shown to be 
idle, undisciplined, and pretty much adrift ex- 
cept for the slowly emerging need to paint wild 
birds in action. But of his loveable qualities 
there is never any doubt, and these won him a 
remarkable wife. The devoted Lucy knew his 
strength and his weakness better than he did 
and helped him to carry out his remarkable 
project to paint all the native birds of his 
adopted country in their natural habitat and 
life size. The record of his tragic disappoint- 
ments and sensational triumphs are well told in 
brief and should lead children to a further in- 
terest in the man and his work. The book lacks 
any productions of his masterpieces, without 
which his life work remains less real and im- 


pressive for young readers. 
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Supervision as Human Relations 
John A. Bartky 

Dr. Bartky is consistent in his thesis that super- 

visors are teachers of teachers. He treats individual 

differences of personality: gives examples of in- 

terviews. case histories. etc.: and suggests solutions 

for conflict difficulties frequently met by adminis- 


trators. 319 pages. $4.25. 


The Language Arts in the 
Elementary School 

Ruth G. Strickland 
This text. based upon the psychological develop- 
ment of the child. traces all aspects of oral and 
written work from early childhood through the 
elementary years. Bibliographies. 384 pages. 


$4.25. 


Child Psychology, 
A Dynamic Approach 


Leigh Peck 
Coverage is scientific vet not too technical for help- 
fulness to every teacher. The book is written in a 
warmly human style: illustrated with case his- 
tories: and filled with suggestions that can be ap- 


plied to real life situations. 536 pages. $5.25. 


The Role of Elementary Education 

Baxter, Lewis, Cross 
\ study of specific instructional procedures and of 
the everyday problems of teaching and guidance. 
The book includes realistic case studies of children. 
teachers. and parents in interacting relationships. 


354 pages. & 1.50. 


Teaching Children in the Middle Grades 


Alvina Treut Burrows 
“Certainly any sincere. thoughtful teacher can be- 
come a much more effective teacher by a careful 
study of this fine book.” “A lot of hard sense plus 


sparkling suggestions.” 297 pages. $4.00. 
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By WAY OF INTRODUCTION 


By Way of Introduction ... 

In January we published a story by 
Lucy Nulton entitled, “Eight-Year-Olds 
Tangled in Charlotte’s Web.” It told about 
children’s delight in a recent E. B. WHITE 
book. This month we carry on our cover 
an illustration from CHARLOTTE’S WEB, 
with permission from Harper and Broth- 
ers. The picture is by Garth Williams. 

2 
ELIZABETH and RICHARD PILANT have 
been indefatigable in their efforts to create 
understanding of and sympathy for folk- 
lore among teachers. Our leading article 
this month explains the uses of folklore in 
the education of children. 


2 


CONSTANCE MCCULLOUGH agreed, 
at the Los Angeles convention of the 
Council, to do a guest editorial for this 
magazine. Apparently the discourse got 
out of hand, because it turned out to be an 
article. A stimulating and very readable 
one, as is to be expected from Constance. 


e 


Readers of PROFESSOR WILLARD 
ABRAHAM'S article may detect some con- 
flict between it and Dr. McCullough’s, al- 
though the two writers will surely agree 
on most of the points under discussion. 
How valid is Abraham’s estimation of cur- 
rent practice? 

bs 


Mrs. Betty SLESINGER, who de- 
scribes her successful experiences with 
remedial reading in this issue, writes stories 
for both children and grownups, as well as 
professional articles. 

x 

BERNICE J. WOLFSON was inspired to 

write her helpful article on “bibliother- 
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apy” by the contribution of Hannah Lin- 
dahl and Katherine Koch in this magazine 
for November, 1952. The latter article 
dealt with the intermediate grades. 


x 
The article by GwyN R. CLARK is 
based on a University of Utah study en- 
titled, The Written Language of Eleven 
and Twelve Year Old Children. 
x 
Mr. GorDon S. SALISBURY feels that 
the most important point in his article re- 
lates to his Catalog of Free Reading Aids, 
which is available from him at P. O. Box 
943, Riverside, California, for $1.25. 
oe 
EDNA FURNESS is well known for her 
contributions to educational and literary 
magazines. She has written numerous ar- 
ticles on the teaching of English as a sec- 
ond language. Dr. Furness’ poetry and her 
translations of Latin American poetry have 
appeared in literary journals and antholo- 


LOUISE HOvVDE MORTENSEN contri- 
butes another in her series of dramatic 
“quickies.” There will be others. 


bs 


A few years ago ALTHEA BEERY con- 
tributed to Elementary English one of the 
few really helpful articles on listening then 
available. It has been cited and quoted 
widely since. In this issue she presents a 
thorough and well-documented summary 
of the available research, along with some 
illuminating interpretations. The article is 
part of a series edited by Professor A. Sterl 
Artley for the National Conference on Re- 
search in English. 


gies. 
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